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HAMNET SHAKSPEARE. 

About twelve months ago I asked permission to 
review the history, not of Shakspeare’s son, but of 
his son’s name. Many have thought that Hamnet 
was a surname turned into a baptismal name, but 
this is not the case. I have over seventy Hamnets, 
or Hamlets, extracted from different medieval 
registers, before me as I write. At one time 
(about 400 years ago) the two forms bade fair to 
run a race for popularity with Robin, Dick, Hodge, 
and the rest of them. They have been obsolete 
200 years wellnigh, their history forgotten, and 
even their existence unknown. Miss Yonge, in her 
remarkable work on Christian Names, makes no 
allusion to them, and in her Glossary both Hamnet 
and Hamlet are conspicuous by their absence. It 
is but fair to add that she gives both Hamlyn and 
Hamelin. In reviewing the history of Hamo and 
all the personal names and surnames that have 
descended from it, I am happy to say that I have 
every link complete. There will not be a single 
guess ; every statement will have the register at 
its back. The importance of this fact must be my 
apology for a seeming parade of authorities. 

Hamo came in with the Conqueror. The per- 
sonal forms enrolled are found to be Hamon, 
Hamond, Haymon, and Aymon, the surnominal 
Fitz-Aymon, and Hamond-son. Variations of the 





personal forms are quickly discovered, all dressed 
out after the prevailing fashion. 

1. Terminations in lin and line. The Rolls of 
Parliament furnish us with Hamelyn de Trap ; 
the Cal. Rot. Pat. in Turri Londinensi with 
Hamalin Prepositus. Walter Scott, in Quentin 
Durward, gives us the feminine in Hameline de 
Croye. A surname was quickly formed from this ; 
hence Osbert Hamelyn, in the Writs of Parlia- 
ment. The present dress in our directories is 
Hamlyn. Henry Kingsley wrote a novel entitled 
Geoffry Hamlyn. 

2. Terminations in elet and elot. These were 
not so common, of course, as ot and et ; still, a large 
list might be furnished. We find such entries as 
Robert Richelot (Richard), Crestolot de Pratis 
(Christian), Walter Hughelot (Hugh), or Constance 
Hobelot (Hobbe). The last two may be seen in 
the Hundred Rolls. Perhaps the two commonest 
instances, however, were Hamelet and Hamelot, 
from Hamon. “Richard son of Hamelot” may be 
seen in Three Luneashire Documents (Chetham 
Soc. Pub.), and Hamelot de la Burste in Cal. and 
Inv. of Treasury. From Hamelot or Hamelet to 
Hamlet was an easy descent. If the reader will 
look in the Index to Bromefield’s Hist. of Norfolk, 
he will find from twenty to thirty Hamlets. 
Hamlet Ashton may be seen in Lancashire Wills 
and Inventories (Chetham Soe. Pub.). 

3. Terminations in of and et. Hundreds of 
English names were formed thus: Hew became 
Hewet ; Mary, Mariot; Philip, Philipot or 
Philpot ; and Harry, Harriet. Thus Hamon be- 
came Hamonet, speedily corrupted to Hamnet. 
Hence Hamnet Stockley (Lancashire Wills and 
Inventories, Ch. Soc. Pub.) or Hamnet de Dokin- 
field, who is found living at Manchester in 1270 
(Didsbury Church, Ch. Soc. Pub.). Hamnette 
Hardman was a “ woolen-webster” in the same 
town in 1588 (Aston’s Manchester Guide, p. 23). 
Thus the two common forms in use were Hamlet 
and Hamnet. In the North, Hamnet prevailed ; 
in the South, Hamlet. There is not a single 
Hamnet in Bromefield’s Norfolk, while I have 
counted over twenty Hamlets. Out of fifteen in- 
stances representative of Lancashire in Wills 
and Inventories (Ch. Soc. Pub.), six are Hamlet, 
nine are Hamnet. But it is manifest that although 
formed from different terminations the two would 
in time become confused. One of the Cheshire 
Masseys is set down in the last quoted publication 
as Hamlet Massey and Hamnet Massey (ef. i. 148, 
ii. 201). Hence we find Hamnet Sadler, the baker 
at Stratford, in whose honour Shakspeare gave the 
name to his son, styled also Hamlet (vide Dyce’s 
Shakespeare, vol. i. p. 34, note). It would bea 
curious question how far the poet was biassed by 
the fact of having a Hamlet in his nursery into 
changing Hambleth (the original title of the story) 
to the form he has now immortalized. Can some 
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reader tell me whether the date of the child’s 
christening and that of the appearance of the play 
agree? An English Bible, and further on a 
Puritan spirit, have left their influence on no 
name more markedly than Hamon. As one after 
another new Bible character was commemorated 
at the font, Hamnet and Hamlet got crushed out. 
Its last refuge was the directory. There, in its 
many surname formations, it cannot die. One of the 
latest instances of the baptismal use I can discover 
is that of Hambleth Ashton (cf. Hambleth above), 
who, in 1663, was hanged at Chester for murder, and 
buried at Warrington (vide Manchester Courier, 
April 28, 1876, “ Local Gleanings”). Hamlet Hey 
was also interred at Warrington in 1643 (vide 
Manchester Courier, May 26, 1876, “ Local Glean- 
ings”). I have an instance of Hamnet in a Man- 
chester register somewhere about 1690, but I 
cannot lay my hand upon it. Can any reader give 
me a later date ? 

A word in conclusion about the surnames formed 
from Hamon. 

(a.) Hamon became Hamond, as Simon became 
Simond. Thus Hammonds and Simmonds are 
found among our surnames. The Hundred Rolls 

ive Hamund le Mestre, and the Rolls of Par- 
athe Hamond Cobeler. 

(b.) Alice Hamundson (Testamenta LEbor., 
Surtees Soc. Pub.), or John Hawmundson (Corpus 
Christi Guild, Surtees Soc. Pub.), or William 
Hamneson (Cal. Pleadings, Elizabeth), shows the 
lineage of our Hamondsons and Hampsons. The 
in Hampson is found in Thompson, Simpson, or 

impson. 

(c.) Hamlet and Hamnet, pure and simple, may 
be seen in all our large directories. Hamnet or 
Hamnett or Hammett is very common in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester (vide directory), where the 
name had flourished for centuries baptismally. It is 
curious to observe that Hamblet has been sur- 
nominally preserved there also. The name in this 
form may be seen over a door by St. John’s 
Church, Deansgate, in that city. R. CHANCE, 
in your issue, May 27, of the current year, 
speaks of b following m by a law of dissimilation. 
As an illustration of his theory, we may note that 
Hamlet became Hamblet, just as Timms became 
Timbs, a name familiar to all antiquaries. But 
does not this last instance militate against Dr. 
Cuance’s law? I fancy this is not dissimilation. 

I will not apologize for using so much of your 
space, as I am sure that, apart from these relics of 
a once common name that is now utterly forgotten, 
any statement which helps to throw light on the 
history of the Shakspeare family will have its 
degree of value. CGnanahe W. Barps.ey. 

Manchester 








SHAKSPEARIANA. 


“Winpow,” Venus and Adonis, 1. 482 (5" §, 
v. 364.)—Under this the Var. Sh. of 1821 refers 
to—1l. Cymbeline, ii. 2, 22 :— 

“ Would under-peep her lids 
To see the enclosed lights, now canopied 
Under these windows, white and azure-laced 
With blue of heaven's own tinct.” 
2. To Ant. and Cleop., v. 2, 313 :— 
“ Charmian. Downy windows close, 
And golden Phoebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again, so royal.” 
3. And to Romeo and Juliet, iv. 1, 100 :— 
“ Friar. Thy eyes’ windows fall 
Like death, when he shuts up the day of life.” 
4. Malone also, under this last, in its place, quotes 
“ windows of my watchful eyes” from Kyd’s Cor- 
nelia, where “ windows” stands for the lids. 

5. As a fifth example is to be added Rich. III, 
v. 3, 116 :— 

“ Richm. Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes.” 
These alone prove (a) that eyes’ windows are the 
eyelids, and (6) that “windows” must have been 
used in the sense of shutters. But there are two 
other passages in Shakspeare showing that shutters 
were called windows. 

6. When, after Antony’s speech over Cvesar, the 
citizens would burn the body, we have (iii. 2, 
257-8) :— 

“3 Cit. Pluck down benches. 

4 Cit. Pluck down forms, windows, anything.” 
Here the verb and various other considerations 
render it far more likely that the windows were 
shutters than anything p Ae But the next is a 
certain proof, and a curiously exact parallel to the 
quotation from the Liber Albus. 

7. In 1 Henry V1., iii. 1, 83, the Lord Mayor, 
after saying that the Bishop’s and Duke’s men, 
who had been forbidden to carry arms, had now 
filled their pockets with stones, continues,—and 

“ Do pelt so fast at one another's pate 

That many have their giddy brains knocked out; 

Our windows are broke down in every street, 

And we, for fear, compell’d to shut our shops.” 

The verb, it will be observed, is not “ broke” but 
“broke down.” Nor was there any enmity on 
either side against the citizens, nor does the Mayor 
speak of any, nor of other wrong done them, but 
only that, for fear, they were compelled to shut 
their shops. Evidently, therefore, he means that 
the shutters of the lower windows, or the shutters 
of the bulks or pent-house parts of the shops, had 
been wrenched off to serve as defences against the 
hail of stones. In fact, prints, with other evidence, 
show that the shops had no windows other than 
shutters, the top or deceiving light excepted. 

Hence Mr. Sweet's quotation is not a proof, 
but an illustration ; and that not of the use of 
window, but of “fenestre,” showing that this latter 
had, in 1406, the meaning of shutter, which, in 
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the seventeenth century, it had apparently lost. 
If other examples were wanted as to the Eliza- 
bethan, and after use of “ window” for shutter, these 
are at once at hand : “ Contre-fenestre, a wooden 
window (on the outside of a glasen one), a counter- 
window, or outward window.” “ Volet .. . also 
a shut or wooden window to shut over a glasse one” 
[when there was a glass one], Cotgrave, s. vv. ; 
and Sherwood, reversing the order, gives the same. 
Holy-oke’s Ryder has, “A window, Fenestra, 
Repagulum.” “ Cancelli, lattises or windows done 
with wood, iron, or such like.” And after “A 
glass window, f. vitrea,” is “A lattice window, 
clathrum ” ; showing, as under “ Cancelli,” that a 
“lattice window” was not a window-opening lat- 
ticed, but that the lattice itself was the lattice 
window. Similarly in All’s Well (ii. 3, 209-10) 
Lafeu calls Parolles a window of lattice, a window 
that he can see through without opening, not one 
that was opaque. B. NicHoson. 


I should say the epithet “ blue” makes it clear 
that the “ windows” are not the eyelids ; and this 
is confirmed by the “sun” in the third line, to 
which the “windows” are compared. Eyelids 
are not luminous any more than they are blue. 
Mr. Sweet may rest assured that the “ windows” 
in Venus’s face are the blue eyes themselves ; 
indeed, this is as good as said in the concluding 
couplet, where the eye is (again) compared to the 
sun. I think 

“ Her two blue windows faintly she upheaveth ” 
must mean that she languidly turned up her blue 
eyes to Adonis, which doubtless were as “lights 
that do mislead the morn.” J ABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


It is certain that Shakspeare used the word window 
for “eye-lid” ; but I think neither the line in Venus 
and Adonis nor that in Cymbeline is such clear 

roof of this as may be found in the soliloquy of 
ichmond in Richard IIT., v. 3 :— 
“To thee I do commend my watchful soul 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes.” 

A window, or windore, for the two words seem 
to have been used indifferently, was an aperture 
closed by a shutter, lattice, grating, or casement. 
Practically, if closed by a solid shutter, it was no 
use as a window till the shutter was opened. 
Thus Butler, in Hudibras (1663), i. 2 :— 

“They, waken'd with the noise, did fly 
From inward room to window eye, 
And gently op'ning lid—the casement, 
Look'd out, but yet with some amazement.” 
Thus the opening of the windore rendered the 
window available, just as the raising of the eyelid 
would enable the eye to see. Epwarp Soty. 


SHaxkspeare’s 18TH Sonnet.— 
Num licet sestivee similem te dicere luci? 
Gratia major inest temperiesque tibi. 





Cara quidem Boreas conturbat germina Maii, 
Aistatique breves lex dat acerba moras. 

Interdum nimios Sol mittit ab axe calores, 
Interdum facies aurea nube latet. 

Nec quicquam est pulchri, cui non incerta venustas, 
Seu fors, seu rerum comminuere vices. 

Ast zstas eterna tibi languescere nescit, 
8i quid habes pulchri, restat eritque tuum. 

Te neque jactabit sua mors per tesqua vagari, 
Crescis enim nostra, crescit ut hora lyra. 

Dum spirare homines, oculi dum cernere possint 
Vivet et hoc, vitam quod tibi prebet, opus. 


E. D. Srone. 





OLIVER CROMWELL: WHALLEY FAMILY. 


Some notes on the pedigree of the Whalley 
family appeared in your valuable paper on June 26, 
1869 (4 §. iii. 78), and I was subsequently re- 
ferred by Mr. Franxuin B. Dexter, the Secretary 
of Yale College, to some letters preserved among 
the Lansdowne MSS. I have only recently been 
able to have these letters transcribed, and I now 
enclose two of them—the first, dated April 14, 
1657, of much interest, as showing the willingness 
of Cromwell to accept of the kingship; the other 
of June 7, 1658, which shows that the person 
named in the letter of Cromwell (printed by you 
with my former notes) was Henry, and not 
Richard Whalley, and contains a very curious ac- 
count of a duel with Lord Chesterfield. If you 
think these letters worthy of insertion I shall 
send you transcripts of the other three, which also 
contain much to interest an antiquarian.— 

“My Lord,—My brother Judge Advocate having ac- 
quainted me, by his letter, w your Lor? Hie favour in 
not onely owning him as your poor kinsman, but vouch- 
safing him your very great respects, very much obliges 
me to present you with the returne of my humble thanks, 
my Lord, his debt is mine w™ much encreases my owne 
obligations you have beene pleased to lay upon me, & 
though none lesse deserves them yet none shalbee more 
gratefull. 

“The conference Betwixt his Highnesse & the Com- 
mittee of Parliam‘ concerning the title of King still 
continues, they are to wayte upon his Highnesse this 
afternoone at 3 of y* clocke, to give him an answeare to 
what yesterday he alledged agaynst his assumption of 
y' title, did not I know you w* have a more p’ticul™ ac- 
cou’t geven you of all proceedings here I should be more 
large, I shall therefore onely add this y‘ I beleeve yf y* 
Parliam' continue to adhere to theyr former vote of 
Kingshipp his Highnes will rather accept of y* title then 
ether revert to y* instrum‘ of Governm' w™ is now be- 
come very odious, or leave us in confusion, w™ inevitably 
we shall runne into yf he refuse, and there is onely this 
bad expedient left, to dissolve into a commonwealth, w™ 
many ayme at, but I hope theyre expectation will be 
frustrated. 

My Lord the times are dangerous, I knowe your Lor’? 
heares more then I can or dare write, I shall therefore 
conclude w"" y* sinceritie of this profession y' I am 

* Your Excellencies most Cordiall 
& faythfull serv‘ 
“Epw. WHALLEY. 


“ Whitehall, 14 April, 1657. 
“ For his Excellencie Lord Henry Cromwell at Dub- 
Epw. WHALLEY.’ 


ling in Ireland. these present. 
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Endorsed :— 
“ Mr. Edward Whalley, Whitehall, 14 April, 1657.” 
Lansdowne MSS. 823 (325). 


“ May it please your Excellencie, 

“T have sent my sonne Henry to wayte upon & attend 
your Excellencyes Commandes, hitherto both beyond 
sea and at home he hath beene of a blamelesse conver- 
sation, may he but by his deportm' receave the testimonie 
of y" Ex“™ approbation it will be a great contentm* to 
his mother and myselfe, my Councill to him is & prayers 
for him are y' the Lord w* inable him in y* first place 
& above all things w™ a sincere heart to serve him, & 
then Iam sure he shall not want a due respect from y" 
Ex“*. My sonne John desired me to acquaynt you with 
| Ba of his commission here, w™ is y* 12" of April 

t, y' so no stop may be put to his warrants to y‘ time, 
the reason of his request to me is y‘ by a duell w™ y* 
Earle of Chesterfeild, receaving a small hurt he is not 
able to write himselfe, I am sorry I should have occasion 
to write so much, but though a meere stranger to y* 
Karle, meeting accidentallye with him at y* Hie Court 
of Justice, & ye next morning receaving a challenge 
from him w™ my sonne, unwilling to beleeve, went to his 
lodging immediately to him, to have avoyded it, yf 
possibly preserving his honor ; but being further provokt, 
my sonne refusing to have a second and unwilling to 
involve any friend into an evill, y‘ in cold blood he con- 
demned himselfe for as also as unwilling to expose the 
person or estate of any to hazard, the ended their con- 
troversie at y* Isle of Dogges. My sonne Henry will 
give y" Ex“* a more full account of it. I shall cna add 
this y' amongst men meerely moral he hath gayned 
honor, yf it would be so accounted or worth anything, 
Christians censure him very favorably, & hys Highnesse 
thinkes he was very Highly provokt, yet the Law makes 
him as Hie an offender as y* other. I have been very 
much displeased & some thinkes too much w™ him 
fo". I hope the Lord will give him to make a good use 
of ; and so craving pardon for thus troubling you w™ an 
impertinent relation, I take leave, & remayne your 
Excellencies most humble and faithfull servant, 

“Epw. WHALLEY, 
“June 7, 1658. 


“ Pardon ye boldnes of y* postscript, my wife having a 
t desire to present her most humble service to your 

x* and vertuous ladye. 

“For his Excellencie the Lord Henry Cromwell, 
humbly these.” 

Endorsed :— 

“7 June, 58. Col. Whaly. A duell twixt Chester- 
field and his son'e.” 
Lansdowne MSS. 823 (323). 

W. F. Lirrtepate. 
Dublin. 





RESTORATION OF THE FAIRFORD WINDOWS. 


The west window of Fairford Church and its 
* magnificent devils ” are well known to the public. 
It was of this window that Bigland wrote, at the 
close of the last century, “ Gothic fancy was never 
more happily displayed than in these designs, at 
once horrible and ludicrous.” The sad fate of the 
upper half of this grand epic poem furnished Mr. 

olt, in 1868, with the materials of a severe 
philippic, in the course of which he proposed to 


the “very hottest corners of the ‘ Fairford Inferno.” 
A critic in the Atheneum described the attempt at 
“restoration” as the “ perpetration of this national 
calamity,” and most emphatically condemned the 
ruin of this “glorious and transcendent work.” 
One of the remarkable features of this “ Last 
Judgment” is the arrangement of the angelic 
choirs in circles around the sovereign Judge ; and 
here this particular feature is more fully developed 
than in the Dantzig triptych of the same subject. 
But, alas! how sad is the thought that all this 
portion of the actual window is nothing more than 
an indifferent copy of the ancient design, while the 
old glass was either kept back or destroyed. The 
conception and realization of the hell of the lower 
half of this once magnificent window are proofs of 
the power and masterly execution of the painter. 
The demons themselves, the attitude and ex- 
pression of the lost souls, the wonderful shading, 
the intensity and variety of the tortures, all point 
out the master’s hand. On visiting Fairford 
Church a few weeks ago, I was greatly pained to 
find that two of the finest lights had been taken 
out of the lower half, up till then happily saved 
from “restoration.” Now, bearing in mind the 
very great injury already sustained by this window, 
apprehension as to the fate of the remainder may 
well be entertained. That something ought to be 
done I shall now endeavour to show. 

In the first place, apart from the question of the 
authorship, the windows are unique as presenting 
the largest and most complete collection of glass 
of one plan and period—and that the best period— 
now extant. Surely, then, the nation which pos- 
sesses such a treasure might be expected to be 
willing to take care that it be not utterly destroyed 
for all purposes of accurate study: That a portion 
has already been so destroyed is evident and un- 
deniable. While I am quite willing to allow 
that credit is due for good intentions on the part 
of those who have spent their means in the en- 
deavour to renovate certain of the windows, yet 
the result has been most lamentable in some 
instances, and unsatisfactory in all. At least three 
different firms have been employed to renovate the 
glass and to “restore” such windows or lights as 
have passed the ordeal. It is evident that so lon 
as such a piecemeal process is pursued, the gene 
result can never be harmonious. In consequence 
of the removal of the windows out of the reach of 
the Vandals in the seventeenth century and their 
subsequent replacement, there is actually a great 
deal of confusion in certain windows. For example, 
in three of the lower panels of the west window 
there are pieces of glass representing parts of heads, 
figures, garments, and accessories, which are mani- 
festly out of place where they are, but which, if 
collated with defective figures in other windows, 
might restore harmony and completeness to a sub- 
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this consideration is overlooked; and, in fact, 
this kind of restoration could never be carried out 
while that system obtains. Again, piecemeal 
“ restoration” by no means conduces to restore the 
original order of the figures. Take, for example, 
the series of Prophets and Apostles. There is no 
doubt that the proper order of the whole of the 
single figures was designed to commence on either 
side from the east ; and, as a matter of fact, it has 
been pointed out by the Rev. Mr. Joyce that the 
scrolls of the Prophets answer to those of the 
Apostles on the opposite side. Under the present 
system all this beautiful symmetry is entirely 
ssed over. I have said thus much to show 
ow inadequate and inefficient that system is. But 
et more remains, and that of graver import still. 
‘0 speak only of the two windows last “ restored,” 
containing the four Evangelists and four Prophets: 
comparing these with others close at hand, no one 
can doubt that the tone of colour has been 
weakened. The figures of the Evangelists have 
suffered most in the process ; and the absence of 
the enamel surface painting has deprived the faces 
alike of beauty and intelligible expression. The 
graceful folds of the drapery are less effective than 
formerly for want of the requisite amount of 
shadow. The figure of St. Luke has an awkward 
twist, the upper half looking towards the west and 
the remainder towards the east. Moreover, the 
whole figure is anomalous ; the arrangement of the 
book, the sleeves, and the drapery generally being 
strange and confused. The figure of St. Matthew 
has suffered least of the four, simply because more 
of the enamel has been preserved. The figures of 
the Prophets have lost some of their powerful 
individuality and force of expression. The weak- 
ened tone is perceptible in the hands and faces ; 
the shadows are wanting to the drapery of Amos, 
and their absence is especially marked in the 
girdle of Zephaniah (Sophonias). In both windows 
the architectural ornamentation has suffered, es- 
pecially the richly adorned pillars supporting the 
canopies over the figures; and in some instances 
the wire lattice protecting the windows can be 
seen through the poverty-stricken colours. In fine, 
the whole “ restoration ” is unsatisfactory. 
Now, it seems to me that the question of the 
reservation and adequate restoration of these 
autiful works of art must be a matter of interest 
not only to the archeologist and to the man of 
cultivated taste, but even to the whole nation. 
Looking at all that has been said and written in 
praise of these windows, it would be lamentable 
indeed if such valuable remains of the art of the 
Middle Ages should be still further injured, and 
thus rendered useless for purposes of study. So 
important an undertaking as their restoration, 
instead of being left, as at present, to individual 
efforts and taste, ought rather to be a national 
enterprise. The thought may be distasteful, but 





it is nevertheless true, that were these memorials of 
a bygone age to suffer further neglect, injury, and 
debasement, it would be a lasting disgrace to the 
nation possessing such artistic treasures. Will 
neither of our archeological societies take up the 
question? Whatever course may be deemed best 
under the circumstances of the case, something 
should be done at once, now that two of the finest 
lights of the window of the “Last Judgment” 
have been removed—a subject as grand and 
original in conception as admirable in execution. 





Dean Swirt’s Famity.—I recently met with 
the enclosed newspaper cutting, dated March, 
1765, which may be worth reprinting, as it is 
possible that the monuments here described as 
existing at Canterbury may have since perished :— 

To the Printer of “ Lloyd's Evening News.” 
Canterbury, March 6. 

“Sir,—On surveying the old monuments, &c., which 
are now putting up in St. Andrew's church in this city 
(having been removed from the old church when it was 
taken down a few years ago) I saw an old curious tablet, 
of which I have sent you a transcript; and also took 
particular notice of the coat of arms of the Swifts, Dean 
Swift’s ancestors, formerly Rectors of that parish, viz. 
an anchor and dolphin, as it reminded me of a passage, 
on that subject, in one of his letters to Stella, dated 
Feb. 24, 1711-12, viz. ‘ Pray be so kind as to step to my 
aunt, and take notice of my great grandfather’s picture. 
You know he has a ring on his finger, with a seal of an 
anchor and dolphin about it; but I think there is be- 
sides, at the bottom of the picture, the same coat of 
arms quartered with another, which, I suppose, was my 
great grandmother's. If this be so, it is a stronger 
argument than the seal. And pray see whether you 
think that coat of arms was drawn at the sane time 
with the picture, or whether it be of a later hand, and 
ask my aunt what she knows about it. My reason is, 
because I would ask some Herald here, whether I should 
chuse that coat, or one in Guillim’s large folio of Heral- 
dry, where my uncle Godwin is named with another 
coat of arms of three stags’ - or, a chevron nebulé, 
argent and azure, between three bucks in full course, 


vert]. 

o Vie William Swift, the Dean’s great grandfather 
above mentioned (who died in 1624), was the younger of 
the two Rectors of St. Andrew's. What induced Godwin 
Swift, his eldest grandson, to alter his arms, and what 
arms are now borne by the Swifts, particularly Deane 
Swift, Esq., of Goodrick, his immediate descendant, I 
leave to be discussed by abler Heralds, and am, Sir, 
yours, &c. J. D. 

“ P.S. It is remarkable, that Dr. Swift himself was so 
ignorant of his ancestors that, in his Sketch of his own 
Life, he styles Mr. William Swift a Prebendary of Can- 
terbury : but by his epitaph he appears to have held no 
other preferment with this living, except the rectory of 
Harbledown.” 

The following is copied from a small Tablet in St. 
Andrew's Church, Canterbury. 
Semper quicquid facio audire mihi videor sonitum tubz 
clangentis, Surgite mortui, et venite ad judicium. 
IERONYMUS. 
Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte dedisset 
ZEternz vite janua clausa foret. 
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Hoc nobis spondent Sanctorum carmina vatum, 
Et verbum verum, maxime Christe, tuum. 
Tunc Deus ex tumulis homines deducet in auras, 
Ac rursus veteri vestiet ossa cute. 
In pace 
Greek igitur hic requiescunt Greek 
illegible. ossa Thome Swift, quondam illegible. 
rectoris istius ecclesia, qui duodecimo die 
mensis Junii Anno Domini 1592 animam 
efflavit, ac moriens gregem hanc sibi a 
domino commissam filio suo reliquit. 


athegtble fui, non sum, estis, non eritis. : Pe 

Ubi igitur tua, O mors, victoria? 

Ubi tuus, O sepulchrum, animus? 
Christi Optima 
jugum CHRISTI * MORS* MEA‘ VITA. peenitentia 
dulce Nova 
jugum Hodie mihi, cras alteri. Vita. 

J. P. E. 


Ortern oF THE Worp “ KippERMINsTER.”—This 
word has been spelt, in various documents since 
the Conquest, in ten different ways ; and much 
conjectural etymology has been devoted to the 
word in Nash and other histories of the county. 
It will interest many to know that the Rev. Dr. 
M ‘Cave is now writing in the Kidderminster news- 
paper, the Sun, a “ History of Kidderminster,” on 
which he has bestowed much painstaking research, 
and adduced some novel propositions, based upon 
original discoveries in documents to which he has 
had access. His remarks on the etymology of the 
word Kidderminster appeared in the Sun (price 
1d. ; office, Bull Ring, Kidderminster) on April 29 
and May 6. Rejecting the derivations Cador- 
minster, Cyniberhi-minster, &c., Dr. M‘Cave is of 
opinion that Kede-minster—the earliest ortho- 
graphy of the word—was the vernacular for 
Ceddeminster, from St. Cedd (Cedda or Ceadda), 
“the apostle of the midland English,” and brother 
of St. Chad, whose name was given to Chaddesley 
(Ceadde-leagh), near to Kidderminster. 

Curnpert Bebe. 


Hvuckte-sone Marxs.—These are given in 
Cotgrave, A.D. 1611, under “ Venus” :— 

“ Pour Venus advienne Barbet le chien. Losse, or ill 
lucke, betide him : an imprecation, or spightfull wish, 
relating to the play at huckle bones, wherein he that 
turns up Venus ‘figured on one side of the bone) doth 
winne ; whereas he that turnes up the dog, doth loose.” 


F. J. F. 


“TL EST L’HEURE QUE VOTRE MAJESTE DESIRE.” 
—The following version of the above phrase is, I 
think, well worth a place in“ N. & Q.” Jagor, 
in his interesting Travels in the Philippines, p. 117, 
1875, writes :— 

“If a traveller gets on good terms with the priests, he 
seldom meets with any annoyances. Upon one occasion 
I wished to make a little excursion directly after lunch, 
and at a quarter past eleven everything was ready for a 
start ; when I happened to say that it was a pity to have 


minute or two twelve o'clock struck: all work in the 
village ceased, and we sat down to table: it was noon. 
A message had been sent to the village bell-ringer that 
the Sefior Padre thought he must be asleep, and that it 
must be long past twelve as the Sefior Padre was hungry. 
* Il est l'heure que votre Majesté désire.’ ” 


Wiruiam Georce Brack. 


A Jacosite Toast.—In a foot-note to p. 219, 
vol. ii., of the Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 
appears the following passage, which seems to me 
worthy a nook in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“1854, October 3rd.—I went to All Souls’ at ten, and 
worked till five. Narcissus is dreadfully illegible in 
1696 ; but that matters the less, as by that time the 
newspapers had come in. I found some curious things, 
The Jacobites had a way of drinking treasonable healths 
by limping about the rooms with glasses at their lips. 
To limp meant— 

L. Lewis XIV.. 
T. James, 
M. Mary of Modena. 
P. Prince of Wales.” 
F. D. 
Nottingham. 


A. S. S.—These letters appear (whether seriously 
or maliciously I cannot say) on a tablet in memory 
of the late Osmond Beauvoir, D.D., in the Abbey 
Church of Bath. I have been told that they are 
likewise on the gravestone, which for some years 
past has been covered by the pewing. 

ABHBA. 


Fotx-Lore.—In the year 1854 a fisherman of 
Bridlington Quay told me that the name of the sea 
anemone was “ herring-shine,” and that in process 
of time they turned into herrings. 


A, O .V..® 


Fistan Fotx-Lore axp Poputar Taes.—I 
hear from a relative in one of the Fijian islands 
that the folk-lore there is extremely interesting, 
some of the tales resembling the old German 
stories of the little men of the woods. As I have 
heard no details, I can unfortunately give none. 
All these relics of barbarism (?) are, I regret to 
say, rapidly becoming extinct as the natives be- 
come Christianized. Could not some incentive be 
offered for collecting as much information as pos- 
sible on this interesting subject before it is too 
late ? H. C. Dart. 


A New Worv.—The New York Herald of 
Feb. 3 states that a lady’s house has been “ bur- 
glarized”—of course, meaning broken into by 


robbers ! N. 


Carriep = Detiriovs.—I have just noted, 
in the Western Morning News of March 29, 1876, 
that, at a coroner's inquest held at Looe, in 

Cornwall, a witness spoke of the deceased as 
having been “a little carried at intervals,” mean- 





to wait three-quarters of an hour for the meal. Ina 


ing that he had been slightly delirious, The word 
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was used, in that district, in the same sense fifty 
years ago. Wm. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


“ NazrrineE.”—In a recent official list of births 
at Lausanne the name of Nazirine (sic) is given 
as that of a female infant! AsI never met with 
such a name before, I think it worthy of a note in 
“N.&Q.” Isuppose that the word is a Roman 
Catholic’s coinage from Nazareth. 

James Henry Drxoy. 


“TrenTAL.”—The origin of trentals, as also say- 
ing mass on the third and seventh days for the 
dead, may be attributed to the pagan festival of 
February 22, called in Flemish dadsius, and kept 
on 22nd of Sprokkelmaend. 

Witrrip or Gatway. 





ueries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Remspraxpt.—A friend of mine has an etching 
which was given her many years ago, as a par- 
ticularly fine one by Rembrandt. It is a portrait 
of his friend, the Burgomaster Six, and is minutely 
described, and highly eulogized, in Daulby’s De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Rembrandt's Works. He 
says there are two impressions, both very rare. 
One is marked “ Rembrandt, 1647,” and also “ Jan 
Six Z 29” ; but in the first impression the name 
and age of the Burgomaster are omitted, and the 
two middle figures of the date are reversed. This 
is considered a very great rarity, and has fetched 
very high prices. A few years ago I took my 
friend’s print to an exhibition of Rembrandt’s 
etchings in London, where it was minutely exa- 
mined and compared with two others, and no dif- 
ference could be discovered ; but, upon showing it 
at the British Museum, it was considered to be an 
excellent copy by Captain Baillie, the amateur 
artist, who was so celebrated for his exact imita- 
tions of Rembrandt, and this opinion is confirmed 
by the discovery of the letter B in a circle, so 
minute as to be scarcely visible even with a glass. 
Can any of your readers tell me what is the pro- 
bable value of this etching? If one of Captain 
Baillie’s, it is likely to be worth a large sum to 
collectors, and, if so, the present possessor would 
be very glad to dispose of it. M. § 


[Captain Baillie’s etchings are of very small value.] 


Tue “Beprorp Arms,” Beprorp SquaRE.— 
At this tavern Lockie, in his Topography of Lon- 
don, states there “is kept an alphabetical list of 
the names of all the inhabitants in the square.” 
Can anybody say how and why this originated ? 


The tavern is said by Lockie to be in Charlotte 
Street, at the south-east corner of the square. 
Cunningham says that Charlotte Street is now 
Bloomsbury Street (1850), and that Theodore 
Hook was born at No. 3: under the head of 
Bloomsbury Street, he says it was so named in 
1845. I cannot make head or tail of this, for 
there is still existing Charlotte Street, Bedford 
Square, and it has still a “ Bedford Arms” in it 
at No. 21. This raises the further question, which 
was the house in which Theodore Hook was born ? 
As another edition of Cunningham’s work is now 
in hand, all matters like this should be seen to as 
early as possible. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Printers’ Names Wantep.—Can any of your 
correspondents supply the names of the printers of 
the following works ?— 

1. “The Genuine Account of the Trial of Eugene 
Aram, for the Murder of Daniel Clark, &c. The Eighth 
Edition. York: Printed for E. Hargrove, Bookseller, 
Knaresborough, 1792.” 

The title is identical with that of the sixth 
edition, 12mo., 83 pp., printed by Christopher 
Etherington, no date (see Davis’s Memoirs of the 
York Press). 

2. “Trifles from Harrogate. 
grove, anno 1797.” 18mo., 32 pp. 

3. “‘Crosby’s Parliamentary Record of Elections in 
Great Britain and Ireland, &c. Vol. I. York: Pub- 
lished by George Crosby, East Parade, 1847.” Post 8vo., 
382 pp. 

Query—Was more than one vol. published ? 

4. “Three Sermons, preached in York Minster, before 
the Right Honourable the Judges at the Spring, Summer, 
and Winter Assizes, 1856.. By the Rev. T. H. Croft, 
M.A., Canon of York, &c. York: R. Sunter, Stonegate, 
1857.” 8vo., 36 pp. 

5. “ The Love of Christ to His People. A Posthumous 
Sermon by the late Rev. George Hodgson, preached at 
St. John’s Church, Micklegate, York, by the Rev. 
Edwin Fox, on the Evening of Thursday, Nov. 25, 1858, 
&e. York. J. Allom, Bridge Street, 1858.” 12mo.,31 pp. 

6. “ The Poll Book: a Record of Votes given to the 
Candidates for the Representation of the City of York in 
Parliament, at the General Election, April 30, 1859, &c. 
York; John Brown, 4, Colliergate.” 8vo., iv and 28 pp. 
7. “A Descriptive Account of the Antiquities in the 
Grounds and in the Museum of the Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society. By the late Rev. Charles Wellbeloved. 
Fifth Edition. York: J. Sotheran, Coney Street, 1869.” 
12mo., 116 pp. 

8. “ The Spiritual Reign: an Essay on the Coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. By Clemens. York: Pub- 
lished by J. Allom, 1847.” S8vo., vi and 164 pp. 
Cuares A, FEDERER. 


Printed for E. Har- 


Bradford. 


Arms or Croser, Nixon, AND HENDERSON, OF 
LippespaLE, RoxsurcusHirE, Ker or Czss- 
FORD AND FERNIHIRST, AND Vaus oF D1RLToN. 
—The arms of Crosyr, of Newbiggin, in Surtees’ 
Durham, vol. iii. p. 310, are—Azure, a fesse argent, 








charged with three Cornish choughs sable, inter 
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three crosses of St. Julian or. Were these arms 
borne by the Crosers formerly of Liddesdale ? 
What were the arms of the Nixons, of Liddesdale, 
or of Bewcastle, Cumberland? The arms of Hen- 
derson, on a stone in Castleton Churchyard, are— 
On a bend, three piles issuing out of dexter side, 
between a crescent and a mullet. Is this correct, 
and, if so, what are the colours? The arms of 
Andrew Ker, of Cessford, 1520, in Laing’s Supple- 
mental Catalogue of Seals, p. 95, No. 561, are— 
Three lozenges or mascles, in the middle chief, a 
bird. Were these arms generally borne by the 
Cessford family during the sixteenth century, and, 
if so, what were the colours? What were the 
arms borne by the Kers of Fernihirst during the 
same period? The arms of Vaus of Dirlton are 
given by Nisbet, vol. i. p. 93—Argent, a bend 
yules, and in vol. i. p. 156—Or, a bend azure. 
Vhich is correct ? R. B. Armsrrone, 


Coat or Arms.—Can any of your correspond- 
ents inform me what ancient family bore these 
arms !—Argent, on a chevron between three 
crescents sable, three daggers of the first. 

E. H. A. 


Tue Rev. Ancet SitKE was Vicar of Good 
Easter, in Essex, in 1762, but non-resident. - In 
1767 he was in residence ; in 1782 he was living 
at Braintree. Can any Eastern Counties corre- 
spondent furnish me with the date and place of his 
death, which I have been unable to discover } 


E. R. W. 


Wentworts, Eart or Srrarrorp.—Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” supply me with the following 
dates !—1. Of his entrance into St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; 2. Of his first degree; 3. Of his 
marriage to Lady Margaret Clifford, daughter of 
the Earl of Cumberland. Will some one kindly 
send me the exact inscription on Strafford’s tomb in 
Wentworth Church, and also that on the monument 
erected to him in York Minster? Francesca, 


Tue Late Bisnop Forses.—In a recent little 
memoir of this lamented prelate mention is made 
of a tale written by him, entitled The Prisoners of 
Craigmacaire, I should be much obliged if any 
of your readers would give the date and pub- 
lisher’s name. There is also a sermon on sacred 
art, — at the consecration of Roslin Chapel, 
which I fear may be out of print, but which I 
should be glad to have. E. H. A. 


Hererorp CatHepraL: Mesuam Famity.— 
Is there any monument now in Hereford Cathedral 
to the memory of a person bearing the name of 
Mesham? I was informed some few years ago 
that such was the case, and that the individual 
in question had been a canon of the cathedral. 
Possibly the monument is in another church in 





Hereford. Any information will be gladly 
received. Wanted, also, the crest and arms of the 
Paterson family, co. Fife; the last direct male 
representative died about fifteen years ago. 
ArTHUR MesHam, 
Pontryffydd, Trefnant, Rhyl. 


Tuomas, Eart or LancasTer.—What is the 
meaning of the last three words in the following, 
spoken by Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, when led to 
execution !—“ King of Heaven, have mercy on me, 
for the king of earth, nous ad querpi.” 4H. 


Brampton: Warton: Oxeton—I shall be 
greatly obliged for information respecting the 
undermentioned families or any of them, viz. :— 
Brampton, of Brampton, co. of Derby—Arms: 
Or, on a bend sa. between two lions passant gules, 
three escallops argent ; Watton—Arms: Argent, 
a bend sa. between six crosses crosslet gules ; 
Oketon—Gyronny of eight azure and or, a canton 
ermine. Wa ter KIRKLAND. 

Eastbourne. 


Kitpinton Famity.—I should be glad if any 
correspondent could give me information as to 
this family. It may or may not be identical with 
that which bears the name of Kilvington. P 

LIO. 


Ensett Famity.— What relationship exists 
between this family and that of the Earl of 
Dudley ? 8. G. 


Searout Grsson.—Can any one give me in- 
formation as to this person? He was a Protestant 
army captain in Ireland in 1642 (Rushworth, 
Hist. Coll., Part III. vol. i. p. 505). Whence did 
he derive his strange Christian name? I do not 
remember to have met with Seafoul as a surname. 

Epwarp PEacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Turup, NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.— Who was the pa- 
tron of this vicarage at the period of the great civil 
war in the seventeenth century? He was a knight or 
baronet, and his initials were R.S. Walker men- 
tions him in his Sufferings of the Clergy, Part IL, 
p. 332, and calls him a “bitter enemy of the 
clergy.” 

Thrup is, of course, Thorpe, but which of the 
Northamptonshire Thorpes I know not. 

. A. O. V. P. 


Tue Town or Gootz.—Can any one inform the 
writer of the derivation of the name of the town 
and port known as Goole? There is a pit in the 
fens in the neighbourhood of Wisbech, Cambs, 
called the Goole. The name also occurs once or 
twice in another part of England, but nowhere 
have I been able to find any one who can tell me 
exactly from what the name is derived, though it 
is supposed to be of Dutch origin. Y. B. 
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“Ter.”—What is the meaning and etymology 
of tet in such local names as Tetney, Tetford, Tet- 
worth, &c. ? Joun WILD. 

Tetney Vicarage, Great Grimsby. 


Tae Natvrat History or Nice anp Canngs. 
—I shall be much obliged by a reference to any 
authorities on this subject, especially botany, 
entomology, and conchology. A. Lenasz. 


NatTurRALizaTion: Sucar Rerimninc.—Can any 
one inform me how I may discover the date and par- 
ticulars of the naturalization of a foreigner in Eng- 
land during the last century? Also, where can I 
find any account of sugar refining in England, and 
of the many Germans who immigrated to this 
country during the last century to pursue it ? 

TEUTON. 


Cauiroryx1An Dew.—In a juvenile poem by 
Sidney Owenson (Lady Morgan), printed in 1801, 
the following lines occur :— 

“ The clear pellucid drops I view, 
As large they fall, tho’ yet but few, 
And sweet as Californian dew.” 
And a foot-note explains :— 

“California in North America, where the dew, falling 
on the rose leaves, congeals, and becomes sweet as 
manna. 

California is better known now than it was in 
1801. Perhaps some American correspondent 
would explain this phenomenon scientifically. 

W. H. Parrerson. 

Belfast. 


“© land of my fathers and mine, 
The brightest, the best, and the fairest,” &c. 
I shall feel greatly obliged if you will tell me 
where I can find the ode or poem commencing 
with the above lines. Gro. G. T. TREHERNEY. 


EncuisH anp Frencu.—There is a passage in 
Howell’s Instructions for Forreine Travell (Arber’s 
edition, p. 58) which is rather puzzling. After 
speaking of the English language as a dialect of 
the Saxon, “for take an Englishman capa pea 
from head to foot, every member he hath is Dutch,” 
he says :— 

_ “Yet since the last conquest much French hath got 
in, and greatly embellished and smoothed the English, 
so that there is much affinity between them, as for 
example :— 
* La Fortune me tourmente, 
La Vertu mecontente.’ 
Or, 
* Mon desir est infiny 
D’entrer in Paradis.’ 
Which sayings are both French and English.” 

In what sense can these two couplets be said to 
be both French and English ? “ 

ILLiaM E, A, Axon, 


“Tae Comepy or Dreams.”—Mr. Mortimer 
Collins, in many of his charming novels, quotes 


from the Comedy of Dreams. Can any one en- 
lighten my ignorance with regard to this drama ? 
Whose is it, where to be got, and when written ? 
T. P. S. Dovexas. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“ MISCELLANEA ET STATUTA QUOAD SARUM.” — 
Can any one give me some information as to the 
bundle of MSS. thus entitled, the contents of 
which are given at p. 90 of the First Report of the 
Hist. MSS. Commission, but no notes, either in 
the report or appendix, as to their historical value, 
location, or description ? 

G. Laurence Gomme, F.R.HLS. 


“LEGITIMATE SOVEREIGNTY WITH BASTARD 
ILLEGALITY.”—In Chalmers’s Caledonia, 1824, 
vol. iii. p. 791, is this expression :— 

“The battle of Langside, on the 13th of May, 1568, 

which decided the question of legitimate sovereignty, with 
rey illegality made many an eye weep in Renfrew- 
shire. 
Does the historian refer to the legitimation of 
John (afterwards Robert III.), eldest son of 
Robert II., who was born before the marriage of 
his parents, Robert II. and Elizabeth Mure, but 
by their “subsequens matrimonium” was legiti- 
mated ; or to Queen Elizabeth’s alleged illegiti- 
macy ? Sera Wair. 


Sure Asta (FREEMAN, Master), 1839.—I am 
anxious to obtain an extract from the “log” of 
the above ship, showing how narrowly she escaped 
shipwreck on the Yule Islands, near the coast of 
New Guinea, while on a voyage from Australia to 
China in the latter part of the year 1839. She 
was then a very old ship, and belonged (I believe) 
to Messrs. Soames, of London. Where can such 
“logs” be inspected ? J. N. 


Melbourne. 


Tue Jewish Ernop.—Was the ephod at any 
period worn by the kings or priests of the Christian 
Church of Abyssinia ; and, if so, where is a draw- 
ing showing the manner in which it was worn to 


be found ? 
Starcross, near Exeter. 





Replies. 


THE IRISH PEERAGE: THE IRISH UNION 
PEERS. 


(5 S. v. 369, 391.) 


DrocuHeEpAa has raised a very important question 
in asking “ for a list of Irish gentlemen who were 
made peers for voting for the Union in the Irish 
Parliament, or otherwise furthering the success of 
that project.” I think the creation and elevation 
of Irish peers antecedent to the proposition for a 
union between Great Britain and Ireland has not 





been noticed by writers upon that event, and it 
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would warrant the assumption that William Pitt 
had long contemplated the event, and had pre- 
pared for it. The Irish peerage now consists of 
two dukes, twelve marquises, sixty-four earls, 
thirty-eight viscounts, and seventy-one barons, 
making a total of 187. The creations were in the 
following order as to time: Plantagenet and Tudor 
reigns, nineteen ; Stuarts, thirty ; Hanover to 1760, 
twenty-eight ; from 1760 to 1800, ninety-three ; 
since the Union, seventeen : total, 187. Thirty- 
seven peerages created between 1782 and 1800 have 
become extinct. A writer in a Dublin news- 
paper, who has evidently examined the subject 
closely, describes the descent of a large por- 
tion of the Irish peerage, and I believe his 
analysis is pretty accurate. He classifies them as 
follows : peers descended from the ancient Irish 
were six ; peers descended from settlers who came 
to Ireland between 1172 and 1530, thirty-eight ; 
peers descended from settlers in the Tudor reigns, 
thirty-four ; peers descended from Cromwellian 
settlers, twenty-three; peers descended from 
settlers under the Stuarts and William IIL, 
twenty-five ; peers descended from settlers since 
1680, eight : making a total of 134. 

The declaration of the Independence of the 
Irish Parliament took place in 1782, and I think 
it is not too wide an answer to the question 
to consider that all the peers created after that 
date furthered the projected Union. The crea- 
tions were Baron Loftus, 1785; Baron London- 
derry, 1789; Earl of Antrim, 1785; Baron 
Longford, 1785; Baron Earlsfort, 1784 ; Baron 
Leitrim, 1783; Baron Bandon, 1793; Baron 
Donoughmore, 1783; Baron Caledon, 1789; 
Viscount Castlerosse, 1798; Baron Glentworth, 
1790; Baron Kilconel, 1797; Baron Gosford, 
1776 ; Baron Oxmantown, 1792; Baron Somer- 
ton, 1795 ; Baron Tullamore, 1797 ; Baron Bantry, 
1797 ; Baron Adare, 1800 ; Baron Ennismore, 1800 ; 
Baron Norbury, 1797 ; Baron Harberton, 1783 ; 
Baron de Montalt, 1785 ; Baron Yelverton, 1795 ; 
Baron Monck, 1797 ; Baron Templetown, 1796 ; 
Baron Lismore, 1785; Baron Frankfort, 1800 : 
total, twenty-seven. All these peers, except the 
Earl of Antrim, were subsequently promoted. 
Those who were not promoted comprise the fol- 
lowing barons: Hood, 1782; Muncaster, 1783; 
Auckland, 1787; Kilmaine, 1789; Cloncurry, 
1789; Clonbrock, 1790; Waterpark, 1792; 
Graves, 1794; Bridport, 1794; Huntingfield, 
1796 ; Carrington, 1796 ; Rossmore, 1796 ; Hotham, 
1797 ; Cremorne, 1797; Headley, 1797; Crofton, 
1797 ; Ffrench, 1798; Henley, 1799 ; Langford, 
1800 ; De Blaquiere, 1800 ; Dufferin and Clande- 
boye, 1800; Henniker, 1800; Ventry, 1800; 
Wallscourt, 1800 ; Dunalley, 1800; Clanmorris, 
1800; Radstock, 1800; Gardner, 1800; Ash- 
town, 1800; Clarina, 1800 : total, thirty. 

Peerages created between 1782 and 1800 which 





became extinct after the Union, and are not in- 
cluded in the above :—1784, H.R.H. the Earl of 
Ulster; 1789, H.R.H. the Earl of Munster ; 1799, 
H.R.H. the Earl of Dublin ; 1783, Baron Delavel ; 
1783, Baron Penrhyn; 1783, Baron Riversdale ; 
1784, Earl of Carhampton ; 1785, Viscount Cre- 
morne; 1785, Earl Farnham ; 1785, Viscount Pery ; 
1789, Baron Eardley; 1790, Baron Cullen ; 1791, 
Baron St. Helens ; 1792, Baron Fermanagh ; 1793, 
Earl of Kilkenny ; 1793, Earl Mountmorris ; 1794, 
Earl of Macartney ; 1795, Earl of Clare ; 1795, 
Baron Lavington; 1795, Earl O’Neil ; 1795, Baron 
Rancliffe ; 1797, Viscount Carlton ; 1797, Baron 
Holmes; 1797, Baron Keith; 1797, Earl of 
Llandaff ; 1797, Baron Sunderlin; 1797, Baron 
Tyrawley ; 1800, Baron Castlecoote ; 1800, Baron 
Hartland ; 1800, Viscount Kilwarden ; 1800, Baron 
Lecale ; 1800, Viscount Longueville ; 1800, Baron 
Mountsandford ; 1800, Baron Nugent; 1800, 
Baron Tara ; 1800, Marquis of Thomond ; 1800, 
Baron Whitworth : total, thirty-seven. 

The promotions in this period were the elevation 
of Baron de la Poer to be Marquis of Waterford, 
1789 ; that of Baron Hill to Marquis of Down- 
shire, 1789 ; Viscount Chichester to Marquis of 
Donegal, 1791; Baron Moore to Marquis of Drog- 
heda, 1791 ; Baron Headfort to Marquis of Head 
fort, 1800 ; Earl of Altramont to Marquis of Sligo, 
1800 ; Baron Loftus to Marquis of Ely, 1800; 
Baron Longford to Earl of Longford, 1785; Baron 
Dawson to Earl of Portarlington, 1785; Baron 
Naas to Earl of Mayo, 1785 ; Baron Annesley to 
Earl Annesley, 1789; Baron Mountflorence to 
Earl of Enniskillen, 1789; Baron Erne to Earl 
of Erne, 1789; Baron Carysfort to Earl Carys- 
fort, 1789; Baron Desart to Earl Desart, 1793 ; 
Baron Earlsfort to Earl of Clonmel, 1793 ; Baron 
Clonmore to Earl of Wicklow, 1793; Baron 
Leitrim to Earl of Leitrim, 1795 ; Baron Lucan 
to Earl of Lucan, 1795; Baron Belmore to Earl 
Belmore, 1797 ; Baron Bandon to Earl of Bandon, 
1800 ; Baron Castlestuart to Earl of Castlestuart, 
1800 ; Baron Donoughmore to Earl of Donough- 
more, 1800; Baron Caledon to Earl Caledon, 
1800 ; Baron Castlerosse to Earl of Kenmare, 1800; 
Baron Doneraile to Viscount Doneraile, 1785 ; 
Baron Harberton to Viscount Harberton, 1791; 
Baron de Montalt to Viscount Hawarden, 1793 ; 
Baron Yelverton to Viscount Avonmore, 1800 ; 
Baron Monck to Viscount Monck, 1800: total, 
thirty. 

The number of peers created or promoted 
between 1782 and 1800 formed a majority of the 
House of Lords in 1800, when the Union was 
carried, and they could not vote against the 
minister who had rewarded them. 

It is curious to note, and it shows the tremen- 
dous extent to which confiscation was carried in 
Ireland, that only six peerages exist of male de- 
scendants of the Irish race. They are O’Brien 
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(Inchiquin), O'Callaghan (Lismore), Quin (Dun- 
raven), Lysaght (Lisle), O’Grady (Guillamore), 
O'Hagan (O'Hagan). 
JoserH Fisner, F.R.H.S. 
Waterford. 


H. does not give his authority for his list of 
Union peers; it certainly contains errors of 
omission as well as of commission, as may be seen 
by a reference to the correspondence of Lord 
Cornwallis. From the Viceroy’s authority on this 
subject there can be no appeal, and yet, oddly 
enough, almost every Irish writer who has touched 
this vexed question has preferred to quote Sir 
Jonah Barrington, who had the reputation (de- 
served or not) of being one of the most unveracious 
of men; he was certainly a corrupt politician, 
Lord Cornwallis specially recommends that Mr. 
Trench should have the peerage of Ashtown be- 
cause he had not stood out like others, holding 
back his vote until its price was named. This 
seems very different from Barrington’s account of 
the extraordinary manner in which it was sold in 
the House of Commons, while the debate on the 
Union was proceeding. It was only lately that 
this contradiction struck me when reading again 
Lord Cornwallis’s letters. M. A. H. 


A correct list, such as is desired, will be found 
appended to Sir Jonah Barrington’s work, entitled 
Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation (London, Duffy, 
1868). Wituiam O'Connor, M.D. 





Joun BASKERVILLE, Printer (5 S. vy. 203, 
373.)—Absence in Italy prevented my reading the 
original questions of Crescent (5™ §. v. 203) and 
the remarks of other correspondents in answer till 
to-day. As I have been for several years accumu- 
lating materials for a Memoir of Baskerville, I am 
able to confirm the accuracy of most of the remarks 
of Mr. W. G. Warp, Mr. J. R. Toorye, Mr. J. 
Macray, and Mr. Jonn Taytor; but some few 
require correction, and some require amplification 
which I hope to receive. Mr. Warn’s memory 
has deceived him as to the purpose of the four 
lines which he quotes. The lines did not form the 
inscription for Baskerville’s own tomb (which Mr. 
THorNE gives correctly, and the original of which, 
in Baskerville’s own handwriting, is now before me), 
but were cut by Baskerville, and, it is rumoured, 
were written by him for the gravestone of an idiot 
buried in Edgbaston Churchyard here. I have 
made many inquiries as to the fate of that stone, 
but have never been able to get any definite infor- 
mation. The last statement was from the son of 
the old clerk, who remembered having seen the 
inscription shown to visitors by his father, but 
had no recollection as to where it had gone. If 
Mr. Warp can give any particulars as to when 
and where he saw the actual “ stone for sale,” I 





shall be greatly obliged, having sought it in vain 
for many years. The coffin of Baskerville was 
exhumed in 1821, and I havea sketch, taken at 
the time, of the old printer as he looked nearly 
half a century after his death. What ultimately 
became of the coffin and the body is unknown. 
One rumour is that the coffin was placed privately 
in one of the catacombs of Christ Church in this 
town, and the other that it was removed to a bury- 
ing-ground at Cradley. Mrs. Baskerville died in 
1780, and was buried near the east end of St. 
Philip’s Church here, where her gravestone has 
recently been repainted, and the words, “ Widow 
of John Baskerville, Printer,” added. 

The original letter to Horace Walpole (enclos- 
ing a “ Specimen of Types”), entirely in the hand- 
writing of Baskerville, is now in my possession, 
and it helps to correct an error as to the place 
where the folio Bible was printed. The original 
edition of this noble specimen of the printer’s art 
bears the imprint “Cambridge.” I have a splendid 
copy, apparently a large-paper copy, wholly uncut, 
quaintly rubricated with hand-ruled red lines, and 
containing the original prospectus. The copy re- 
ferred to by Mr. Tartor is of later date, and was 
brought out in competition with a Bible issued by 
Boden & Adams here, and the rival editions led to 
a long and fierce paper war. The original edition 
is worth from three to twenty guineas—my own 
copy being very rare and probably unique— 
according to condition and binding, and that first 
edition had no plates. The “Birmingham” edi- 
tion is common enough at about a guinea each. 

During Baskerville’s life he sold some of his 
types to his former assistant, Robert Martin, and 
after his death his widow issued some books with 
“Sarah Baskerville” thereon. I have been for- 
tunate enough to secure all the known letters of 
Baskerville (with one exception), and have not only 
all the editions of all the books he printed, but also 
of two of which no other copies are known. I have 
also the plate of an unpublished portrait, apparently 
engraved from the picture belonging to Messrs. 
Longman, and a duplicate of which was formerly 
in the possession of a gentleman here. A woodcut 
of a similar portrait was given in Hansard’s T'ypo- 
graphia, and was reproduced in the Printers’ 
Register to which Mr. THorne refers. 

Although I have collected, I fear, everything 
known about Baskerville, I shall be very glad to 
receive “notes” of any casual references to him or 
his productions, and may probably trouble you 
with some “queries” on some details at present 
unexplained. Sam. Tommins, F.S.A. 


Birmingham. 


That Baskerville’s type was sold to M. Beau- 
marchais and his associates in 1779 for the sum of 
3,700, and that it was used in the editions of 





Voltaire’s works in 1784-9, is a well-ascertained 
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fact. But whether in his lifetime Baskerville 
entered into any negotiation for the sale of his 
type and matrices, &c., to a French printer may 
be questioned. The writer of his life in Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary says that 

“ in 1765 he applied to his friend Dr. Franklin, then at 
Paris, to sound the literati respecting the purchase of 
his types, but received for answer, that the French, 
reduced by the war of 1756, were so far from being able 
t® pursue schemes of taste, that they were unable to 
repair their public buildings, and suffered the scaffold- 
ing to rot before them.” 

On the other hand, in the Corrigenda to the 
Biographia Britannica, vol. iii., 1784, Dr. Kippis 
says :-— 

“QOnee when Mr. Baskerville was in France, he was 
offered by the French king apartments in the Louvre for 
himself and all his apparatus, and every kind of en- 
couragement, if he would bring over and exercise his 
printing at Parise. This he refused, because he would 
not deprive his own country of the credit of the art.” 

The editor adds that this information was given 
to him by Mr. John Wilkes. Epwarp Sotty. 


Tue Use or tHe Pasroran Srarr (5" §. v. 
69, 212, 357, 392, 417.)—The word crosier (cruch, 
crook) means clearly an ornament used by bishops. 
Jewel says, “ What shall I speak of bishops? Their 
crosier’s staff signifieth diligence in attending the 
flock of Christ” (Works, ii. 1020). So Tyndal, “ Is 
not that shepherd’s hook, the bishop’s crose, a false 
sign?” (Works, i. 252). And Pilkington, “ Be- 
cause they have not the cruche and mitre, as the old 
bishops had.” “This has neither cruche nor 
mitre” (Works, 584, 586). Shakspeare speaks of 
“the cross of a Welsh hook” (Part I. Hen. IV., 
Act ii. sc. 4). The Promptorium gives “Croce of 
a bishop,” the croyser or crocere was the staff- 
bearer. See Mr. Way’s learned notes (i. 104, s.v.). 
Ducange is not worth English authorities. If he 
were out of print, we should find a little more 
original research and reading, which seem to be 
going out of fashion. 

Archbishop Cranley of Dublin is represented on 
his brass at New College carrying in his left hand 
a cross with a small crucifix (1417); his right 
hand is raised in benediction (Haines, lxix.). On 
foreign brasses an archbishop was sometimes re- 
presented with both cross and staff, as, for instance, 
an archbishop of Narbonne (1451), Von Brunn, at 
Bamberg, with a cross in the right hand and a 
staff in the left (1399) (Arch. Jo., Ix. 204), and 
Archbishop Brostorp, at Lund (1497). The effigies 
of Chichele and Warham, at Canterbury, have 
their hands clasped in prayer; the cross is held in- 
side the right arm (Britton, Pl. xxix.). Islip held 
his cross in his right hand, on a brass; Whittlesea 
carried it in his ‘eft, giving the benediction with 
his right, on a brass ; the effigy of Morton has the 
cross under the right arm, as that of Courtenay 
bears the pastoral staff on the left side (Dart). 
The brasses of Greenfield, Melton, and Waldby, at 


York, showed the cross in the left hand (Drake, 
Poole, and Hugall), the right being raised in 
blessing. Archbishop Savage of York holds a 
pastoral staff in his left hand, d. 1501; Walter 
de Grey, d. 1255, does also (Britton, York, 
Pl. xxxvi.). Thomas of York had a “ baculus 
pastoralis” (Will. Malmesb., p. 66) in 1071. The 
Bishop of Rochester is “in collegio episcoporum 
cruciferarius” (Lyndw. lib. v. tit. 15, gl. p. 317). 
Archbishop Peckham excommunicated all persons 
supplying food to his brother of York if he 
had his cross borne up before him in state 
within the province of Canterbury. In 1350 this 
long-standing dispute was settled by compromise. 
Honorius of Autun says, “Crux ante archiepis- 
copum portatur quotenus Christum crucifixum sequi 
admoneatur” (Gemma Anime, lib. i. cap. ccxxi.). 
In England the monk commissioned by the con- 
vent of Canterbury put the cross into the Arch- 
bishop’s hand, saying, “I deliver you the standard 
of the King of Heaven” (Collier, iii. 450). It was 
given before the pall as a monitor to love and 
protect the Church of God. In Bernardi’s picture 
at Chichester the cross-bearer is standing behind 
the Archbishop Wilfrid, whilst a chaplain holds 
his mitre, during the interview with the king. 
Innocent ITI. says, “ Romanus Pontifex pastorali 
virgé non utitur pro eo quod B. Petrus Apostolus 
baculum suum misit primo episcopo Trevirorum” 
(De 8S. Altaris Mysterio, lib. i. cap. Ixii.). The 
Bishop of Lucca has the privilege, granted by Pope 
Alexander II., “ut pallio uteretur, et more archi- 
episcoporum progrediens ante se crucem elevatam 
haberet ” ; the reason was that the canons wore 
the mitre and the bishop’s state was consulted. 
The King of Hungary had the same right. The 
carrying of the cross implied no act of jurisdic- 
tion, but was simply a mark of honour and 
dignity (Decision of the Rota in Scarfantoni, i. 
p. 212). Mackenziz E. C. Watcort. 


C. J. E. is quite right in asserting that “the Pope 
is the only bishop who does not use the pastoral 
staff,” and that “ patriarchs and metropolitans” do 
use it. Instead of the pastoral staff the Pope at 
his ordination, or consecration (if this be the more 
proper term), is presented with the ferula, “ que 
est signum correctionis et regiminis.”— Martene de 
Antiq. Eccl. Ritibus, vol. ii. 89, fol. 1788. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


P.S.—Are the bishops of the Anglican Church 
right in having the pastoral staff carried before 
them instead of carrying it themselves ? 


Carr. Wu. Hamitroy, 1661: Sm Wii 
Hamitton (5% §. v. 228, 314, 356.)—This Capt. 
William Hamilton was of Lough Currine (probably 
Curran Lough, in the parish of Clonfeacle), co. 





Tyrone, and was ancestor of the Hamiltons of 
| Caledon in that county. He was one of the de- 
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benturers of 1649, and his claims were satisfied 
out of the forfeited lands of Sir Phelim O’Neil, in 
the barony of Dungannon, by Act of Parliament, 
14 & 15 Car. IL. cap. ii. See also the Carte papers 
in the Bodleian Library, vol. xli. p. 363. 

In 1665, lands to the value of 12,352/. were 
assigned to him in the counties of Tyrone, Armagh, 
and Longford, in payment of his debenture debts, 
and confirmed to him by the commissioners, 
18 Car. II. Next year letters patent were granted 
for the same; and on July 15, 1668, by further 
letters patent, these lands were erected into two 
manors : that of Moatt in Longford and Armagh, 
and that of Caledon in Tyrone. And it is herein 
stated that the new manor of Caledon was an old 
manor, known by the name of Kinard. This 
document, adorned with an initial portrait of King 
Charles I[., is now in the possession of Lord 
Caledon. 

I have no clue to the origin of Captains William 
and John Hamilton, except that in an Irish Chan- 
cery suit James Fleming is called brother by the 
mother’s side to William Hamilton; they had 
three sisters. 

William Hamilton’s will, dated June 20, 1672, 
was proved June 28, 1673, and he died Jan. 21, 
1672-3, leaving issue by his wife Margaret, 
daughter and co-heiress of Col. James Galbraith, 
six sons and three daughters. And he was suc- 
ceeded by John Hamilton of Caledon, whose will, 
dated Jan. 20, was proved March 4, 1713. John 
Hamilton married Lucy Dopping, daughter of 
Anthony, Bishop of Meath, and had one son 
William, who died young, and one daughter Mar- 
garet, who inherited Caledon, which she carried 
on her marriage to John, fifth Earl of Cork and 
Orrery. By their son Edmund, seventh earl, 
Caledon was sold to Mr. Alexander, ancestor of 
the Lords Caledon. In 1700 the south aisle of 
Caledon Church was assigned to John Hamilton 
as a burying place ; but there are no monuments 
remaining, and the parish registers do not go far 
enough back to contain entries of the family. 

The arms borne by these Hamiltons, and which 
are to be seen on a silver paten in the church, im- 
paling those of Dopping, were—Gules, three cinque- 
foils ermine, on a chief or, a lion passant guardant 
of the field, between two thistles slipped proper. 
Crest, a demi-lion rampant, holding a thistle in his 
dexter paw. 

I can supply a tolerably full pedigree of the 
Hamiltons of Caledon, if your querist would like 
it. And I should be most grateful for any infor- 
mation as to the origin of William Hamilton, who 
appears to have had no connexion with the Clan- 
brassil Hamiltons. Epmunp M. Borte. 

14, Hill Street, W. 


According to the Scots Compendium, 1756, and 
most other peerages, James Hamilton, first Earl 





of Abercorn, had only five sons, viz., James, Claud, 
William, George, and Alexander. The third son, 
Sir William Hamilton, “was long Resident at 
Rome from the Queen Dowager of England, and 
in his old age married Jane, daughter to Alexander 
Colquhoun, Laird of Luss, and widow of Allan, 
fifth Lord Cathcart, but left no issue. He died at 
South Shields, June 28, 1681” (Sykes’s Local 
Records, 1833, i. 117). 

As Sir William was created a baronet in 1629, 
and had no brother John, it seems pretty clear 
that he could not be the Capt. William Hamilton 
in 1661 Cox. Fisnwick is inquiring about. May 
he not be the Capt. William Hamilton of Lady- 
land, who died in 1690, and was ancestor of the 
Hamiltons of Craiglaw ? Epwarp SOoLLy. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Carr. Tuomas Stuckey (5" S. v. 347.)—The 
little cut inscribed “ Stucley, encouraged by Pope 
and King of Spayne, rayseth rebellion,” is taken 
from a work entitled A Thankfull Remembrance of 
God’s Mercie, &c., by G. C. My copy of the book 
contains that cut and twenty others, also an 
engraved title by G. Pass. The F. H. means 
“Fridericus Hulsius,” that name appearing upon 
some of the cuts as inventor and sculptor. The 
author of the book was George Carleton, suc- 
cessively Bishop of Llandaff and Chichester, whose 
portrait is mentioned in Bryan’s Dictionary as 
having been engraved by Frederic Hulsius, an 
artist about whom little appears to be known 
except that he resided some time in London, and 
worked for the booksellers in 1627-31. 

Thomas Stucley is said to have been an “ Eng- 
lish man borne,” who, “when he had spent his 
estate in ryot, prodigality, and base means,” went 
into Ireland in 1570. “ And gaping for the Steward- 
ship of Wexford, and missing the same,” became 
hostile to the “ best deserving Prince,” but was 
“ contemned as one that-could doe no hurt.” From 
Ireland he went to Italy, got into favour with 
Pope Pius V., “that breathed nothing but the 
destruction of Q. Elizabeth.” Stucley, with mag- 
nificent ostentation (as he was a man singular in 
ostentation), made the Pope believe that with 
3,000 Italians he would drive the English out of 
Ireland “and burne the Queen’s Navie.” “ Pius 
V., having procured all the troubles that possibly 
he could against Queene Elizabeth, seemed to die 
for spite that he could not hurt her.” His suc- 
cessor, Gregory XIII., had several consultations 
with the King of Spain for the invading of Ireland 
and England both together, “ meaning under the 
maske of Religion to serve their own ambitious 
ends.” The Pope’s end was “to make his sonne, 
James Boncompagno, whom he had lately made 
Marquis of Vincola, now King of Ireland. The 
Spanyard’s end was secretly to helpe the rebells 
of Ireland”; with a still “further reach to get 
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the kingdome of England by the Pope's autho- 
ritie.” 

The cut inquired about by J. O. evidently repre- 
sents one of the consultations of the Pope with the 
King of Spain, to which Stucley was admitted. 
Stucley promised great things to himself as well as to 
these enemies of Elizabeth if he were supplied with 
Italian soldiers. This “ English fugitive” is called 
a “ bareworne deceiver,” who “did no lesse cousen 
this next succeeding Pope (Gregory) then he had 
doue his predecessor (Pius) with admirable bragges.” 
‘‘He promised the kingdom of Ireland to the 
Pope’s bastard sonne, and got such favour with 
the old ambitious Pope that he honoured him with 
the titles of Marquis of Lagen, Earle of Wexforde 
and Caterloghe, Vicount of Morough and Baron 
of Rosse (these be famous places in Ireland), and 
made him generall of pccc. Italian souldiers, the 
King of Spaine paying their stipends, and so sent 
him to the Irish warres.” He never reached Ire- 
land, however, but coming to “ Portingale to the 
mouth of the Tagus,” Sebastian, King of Portugal, 
to whom the invasion of Ireland was entrusted, 
selected to make war against the “ Mahumetans” in 
Africa. Stucley, finding the Spanish king “ not 
against the project (for the Spanyard disdained 
that the Pope’s bastard should be King of Ireland), 
went with Sebastian into Mauritania, and was 
killed in that memorable battell wherein three 
kings—Sebastian, Mahomet, and Abdal Melech— 
were all slaine, and so Stucley had too honourable 
an ende of a dishonourable life.” 

A. B. Mippietoy. 

The Close, Salisbury. 


The propounder of a query will sometimes acci- 
dentally fall upon its solution, and this is my case 
with reference to the above. The title of a book 
met my eye lately and suggested its examination, 
when I discovered it to be a copy of the work 
4 which my little engraving had been cut. 

t is :— 

“A Thankefull Remembrance of God's Mercies. In 
an Historical! Collection of the Great and Mercifull 
Deliuerances of the Church and State of England since 
the Gospell beganne here to Flourish from the Beginning 
of Queene Elizabeth’s Raigne. Collected by Geo. Carle- 
ton, D.D., late Bishop of Chichester. Sm. 4to., 1630.” 

This interesting book records all the plottings, 
both foreign and domestic, against Elizabeth and 
James, with small quaint cuts, by F. Holstius, on 
the page to illustrate them, and is, I doubt not, 
the source from which Stuckley’s story has been 
derived. The book must once have been very 
popular, as that before me is the fourth = 


“Gone to Jericuo” (24 §. ii. 330, 395 ; 5% 
S. v. 415.) —These — of particular sites 
in England appear to be more common than might 


be supposed. That at Blackmore, in Essex, was 





noticed by Mr. Tooms in “ N. & Q.,” in October, 
1856. Mr. H. T. Rivey (Nov. 15, 1856) calls 
attention to Jericho at Oxford. As the subject 
has again been mooted by Dr. Caance, I ma 
mention that in Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, 
a farm of about sixty-six acres has been called 
Jericho from time immemorial, and is watered by 
a rivulet styled the river Jordan, which is the 
boundary of two townships. The local tradition 
ascribes the origin of these names to the Puritans 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who 
were strong in this neighbourhood, and when per- 
secuted were wont to meet for worship in the 
green dells of the locality. 

Heywood’s reference to Jericho, in the Hier- 
archie, to “Bid such young boyes to stay in 
Jericho,” is taken from 2 Samuel x. 5, and 1 Chron. 
xix. 5, “Tarry at Jericho until your beards be 
grown,” and it would be natural advice to any 
young upstart, who might need a rebuke, to tell 
him to “go to Jericho.” Halliwell gives “ Jericho” 
as the cant phrase for “a prison. Hence the 
phrase, to wish a person in Jericho.” Itseems clear, 
from Mr. Gove Nicuots’s note (“N. & Q.,” 
2-4 §. ii. 330), that in Henry VIII.’s time the 
place alluded to in Essex had already acquired 
the name of Jericho. It would be interesting 
to know how many other places in England have 
acquired the name, and how far back these names 
can be traced. J. A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


The Atheneum for Nov. 14, 1874, p. 645, con- 
tains, in its “ Literary Gossip,” a paragraph on 
this subject, which it may be well to quote :— 

‘The following early use of the expression ‘Go to 
Jericho ’ has, we believe, never been hitherto noticed :— 

‘If the Upper House, and the Lower House 

Were in a ship together, 

And all the base Committées, they were in another; 

And both the ships were botomlesse, 

And sayling on the Mayne; 

Let them all goe to Jericho, 

And n’ere be seen againe.’ 

These verses occur in the Mercurius Aulicus for 
March 23-30, 1648, the well-known Royalist paper of 
the time.” 

Epwarp PEracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Bert Horses (5" S. iv. 408, 521; v. 134, 197, 
269.)—Until the introduction of wheel carriages 
in the Peak, upwards of a hundred years ago, the 
only mode of conveying goods and merchandise 
from one part of this country to a distance was on 
the backs of pack-horses, or, as they were here 
called, “ jagger-horses,” and the drivers, or con- 
ductors, “ jaggers.” These jaggers were employed 
in conveying lead ore from Eyam, and mines in 
the locality, to the smelting-houses in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield, returning at night loaded 
with sacks of coal. My grandfather kept a gang 
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of six, who were employed in carrying lead ore, 
lime, &c. In winter time, and the short dark 
days, the wives and children used to listen for the 
sound of the bell, which was always borne by the 
first horse, and is thus described by a local poet : 
“ Next the bells of the jag-horses tingled away. 


When they merrily rang in the winter time, 

And listened good wives to their evening chime, 

As they came from the moorlands, from heath and 

bent, 

The jagger and horses, half frozen and spent ; 

His hat and their loadings all covered with snow, 

’Twixt the wild mountain-crags, by the old cupel-lowe ; 

Then glad was the sound of the jagger-man’s bell, 

For his wife then knew he was safe and well.” 

The set of jagger-bells in my possession, five in 
number, four globular, the breast bell having the 
initials G. T. engraved on it, were cast at Wigan, 
and are, I think, all but unique. The leather collar 
to which the bells are attached measures twenty 
inches in length, by five inches in breadth. The 
collar opens at the top, and at the ends are two 
buckles and a strap, to lengthen or shorten it to 
the size of the horse. The globular bells are 
fastened two on each side of the collar, and are 
each four inches in diameter, having a slit half 
way round the globe, a quarter of an inch wide, to 
allow the sound to escape. A roll moulding divides 
the bells into two hemispheres. They appear to 
have been brazed together after the clappers had 
been put in. The breast bell is five inches high, 
and measures five inches in diameter, having a 
fine clear sonorous tone, which would be heard at 
long distances. The other bells would give forth 
a kind of rolling sound when moved by the action 
of the horse. [ think it highly probable that the 
old saying, “ He always bears the bell,” may have 
had its origin in the pack-horse ; and I may fur- 
ther remark that on their journeys the horses were 
always muzzled, to prevent their eating on the 
roadsides, and lagging behind. The bell horse 
always preceded the gang, and, when well trained, 
would not permit the other horses to pass him. 

Peter Furness, 

Eyam-by-Sheffield. 


Movtp on Booxcovers (5" §. v. 347.)—I am 
glad that this subject has been movted in 
“N. & Q.,” for the book collector has no greater 
annoyance. Like Anon. I have been troubled 
with spots of mould on my books, but have found 
that volumes in scarlet cloth (I allude in particular 
to Bohn’s Scientific Library) are especially liable 
to show marks of damp. My conclusion was that 
some saline ingredient in the dye had been used, 
salt, as every one knows, having a special affinity 
for the moisture that exists in this insular atmo- 
sphere. I have, to my cost, also discovered that 
the plate paper on which portraits and views are 
printed is liable to become covered with mould 
spots. Books are then, I believe, described by the 





trade as “foxed.” I possess many books, the 
frontispieces to which are ruined from this cause, 
while the letter-press remains untouched. Perhaps 
my presumed enemy, salt, or some salt, is present 
in plate paper as well as in scarlet cloth, I may 
add another page from my experience, which is 
that for some years I lived in an elevated situation, 
and was more annoyed by this plague of mould 
than I am now my residence is in a valley. I 
attribute this fact to the great changes of tempera- 
ture that succeed each other on hills. I suspect 
that all paper has a sensitiveness to moisture, and 
that when to this sensitiveness is added any in- 
gredient possessing a special sensitiveness, the 
paper does not dry, and mould is the result. The 
best remedy I find is a south aspect (though the 
sun has been almost invisible of late), and in 
winter to constantly use the room where books 
are arranged, consuming plenty of gas. I know 
full well that a resort to these remedies for damp 
involves the fading of some few of the coloured 
cloths that books are now bound in. Some light 
greens, and all purples, “fiy” soon, but scarlet 
stands light, though it fosters mould spots. It is 
possible, too, that sun and artificial light, and 
their consequent heat, have a tendency to make 
leather bindings brittle. This is a suspicion of 
mine, and, if any of your correspondents are in a 
position to confirm it, we shall then learn that the 
owner of a library, like most other people, may 
choose the lesser of two evils, but not fly from evil 
altogether. G. H. W. 
Bath. 


Bisnop Rosrnson (5 §. v. 249, 335.)—I am 
much obliged for E. H. A.’s communication. I 
had not before seen Zouch’s book. It is, however, 
very vague. He gives the date neither of the 
Bishop’s birth nor death. He is probably wrong 
when he says that Robinson went as secretary to 
an embassy in which his principal died, and he 
executed the office; for this would seem to be 
a mistaken version of the historical fact that the 
Earl of Jersey, who was to have gone as Am- 
bassador to the Conference at Utrecht, died, and 
the Bishop was sent instead with the Earl of 
Strafford as Ambassador and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. At this time Robinson was a Cabinet 
Minister, as Lord Privy Seal. 

I suppose E. H. A. has derived from some other 
source the information that the Bishop was a 
great benefactor of Cleasby. Zouch says that he 
had an “earnest desire to be,” but that his wife 
spent too much money. This widow Cornwallis 
(on whom Zouch is so hard) was a daughter of Sir 
Job Charlton, M.P. for Ludlow, and once Speaker 
of the House of Commons. Allen, in his History 
of the County of York, tit. Cleasby, says that the 
Bishop was born there in 1650, and died at Ful- 
ham in 1723. He mentions nothing of the Cooper 
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or any other pedigree. It is a curious fact that 
Zouch says that the schoolmaster of High Conis- 
cliff, which is only separated from Cleasby by the 
river Tees, gave the future bishop his education. 
In Surtees’ Durham, tit. Coniscliff, it is stated 
that there is a Latin inscription on an altar tomb 
in the churchyard to one Randulph Robinson, who 
died, in his seventy-sixth year, on Nov. 23,.1694, 
and had been nearly thirty-eight years vicar of 
that parish. Was this the schoolmaster of the 
Bishop? He must have become vicar when John 
Robinson was six years old. Was he a relative? 
Can E. H. A. tell me? F. F. P. 


Tue TooTHACHE ASCRIBED TO THE GNAWING 
or A Worm (5" §. v. 24, 155.) —It was the 
common belief amongst country folk when I was 
a child, twenty-five years ago, in Derbyshire, that 
toothache was caused by a worm or grub eating at 
the root of the tooth. The belief has not yet died 
away. There was a curious mode of extracting 
this worm, which may have been noted in 
“'N. & Q.” in the earlier vols. for aught I know. 
A small quantity of a mixture of dried and 
powdered herbs was placed in a tea-cup or other 
‘small vessel, and a live coke from'‘the fire was 
dropped in. The patient then held his or her 
open mouth over the cup and inhaled the smoke 
as long as it could be borne. The cup was then 
taken away, and a fresh cup or glass, containing 
water, was put before the patient. Into this water 
the person “ hosted,” that is, breathed hard, for a 
few moments, and then, by those with much faith, 
could be seen the worm or grub in the water, and 
of course the cure was completed. I saw this cure 
attempted by a “wise woman” out of Yorkshire 
(from the neighbourhood of Tickhill, I believe), on 
one of her periodical visits into North Notts, seven 

ago, in the village of Shireoaks. I stood by 

uring the operation, and, wishing to see the worm 

thus extracted, had pointed out to me as the worm 

one of those thread-like substances so often seen 
in impure water. THomas Rarcuirre. 

Worksop. 


I gather, from the above references, that in Ger- 
many, Orkney, Aberdeen, and New Zealand the 
toothache is attributed toa worm. Dean Ramsay 
tells a Glasgow story to the same effect (20th ed., 

. 132), and from my (presentation) copy of the 

ean’s book I take this my MS. note, showing 
that China may be added to the above localities, 
and suggesting a solution of the notion :— 

“But the term worm is more singular than all. 
Jamieson says it is ‘from the idea that the pain is pro- 
duced from a worm in the tooth.” Now this is precisely 
the Chinese notion! The cause is evident, for the nerve 
of the tooth, which when affected creates the ache, is 
like a small worm. I once went to see a Chinese dentist 
operate, and in each instance he exhibited a small worm, 
or what looked like one, but on another occasion, when 
closely watched, he altogether failed. This, however, does 


not affect the fact that both Scotch and Chinese have 
the same idea, nor my theory that the origin of the idea 
is the worm-like appearance of the nerve of the tooth.” 


We ma 
Shinfield Grove. 


I remember, about twenty years ago, a Lancashire 
servant, who not merely believed that her tooth- 
ache was caused by a worm, but, after fumigating 
the tooth with tobacco, affirmed that a small worm 
or grub had dropped out, that it was grey coloured, 
and much resembled a very small nut-magot. 
We were all highly dubious as to the truth of the 
story, but the servant insisted that she could not 
be mistaken. While on the subject of worms, I 
may mention that a Monaghan servant believed 
that everybody was furnished with nine pairs of 
worms to assist the digestion. H. T. Crorron. 

20, Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 


A quack dentist in my village (Lancashire) 
professed to cure the toothache not by extracting 
the tooth, but by “taking the worms out.” He 
was understood to mean the nerves. But what 
shall I say of a lady, born and bred near Uxbridge 
(almost within sound of Bow bells), who believed 
the pain was caused by “maggots” gnawing the 
nerve ? Py. F 


Mr. Paterson may be pleased to hear that this 
was a tradition in England in Shakspeare’s days, 
as we see from his Much Ado About Nothing, 
Act iii. se. 2 -— 

* D. Pedro. What! sigh for the toothache ? 
Leon. Where is but a humour or a worm.” 

Neither Nares’s Glossary nor my Variorwm 
edition (that of 1803) has any note upon it. 
Perhaps readers of “ N. & Q.,” who are well read 
in our Elizabethan writers, may furnish some more 
instances of this old fancy, and so oblige your old 
correspondent, Erato Hits. 

Haigh, Lancashire. 


Bisnor Ken’s Hrmws (3" §. iii. 26, 77, 176, 
259, 314, 349.)—At the above references a series 
of papers appeared on the text of Ken’s morning, 
evening, and midnight hymns. At p. 26, I stated 
that these hymns first appeared in the Manual of 
Prayers for the Use of the Scholars of Winchester 
College, in 1697, and this statement was corro- 
borated, at*p. 77, by Mr. Sepewick. On’ making 
some researches in the Bodleian lately, I discovered, 
however, they are to be found in one edition of the 
Manual in 1695. This edition was unknown to 
Mr. Anderdon when he wrote the life of Ken. As 
the hymns are not in the edition of 1692, and as 
no edition has, as yet, been found between 1692 
and 1695, it may fairly be assumed that this was 
the first appearance of these hymns, and I shall be 
glad to have this placed on record in the columns 
of “N. & Q.” The hymns in this 1695 edition are 





exactly the same as in the editions of 1697, 1700, 
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1703, and 1705. Iam very anxious to obtain (in 
order that a permanent record may be ke) %) a 
complete list of all the editions of Ken’s Manual 
up to the end of the last century, and for that 
purpose I append a list of all I have been able to 
obtain particulars of, and shall be glad of the 
assistance of some of your numerous correspon- 
dents to complete the list. 

List of Editions of Ken’s “ Manual.”—1674, B. M. 
(British Museum); 1675, B. M. and Bodleian; 1677, 
B. M. ; 1679, Bodleian ; 1681, B. M.; 1687, B. M. (the 
first published with the bishop’s name) ; 1692, B. M. and 
in G. W. Napier’s possession ; 1695, Bodleian (the first 
edition with the three hymns); 1697, B. M.; 1700, 
B. M.; 1703, G. W. Napier’s; 1705, G. W. Napier’s; 
1709, G. W. Napier’s and Bodleian; 1712, G. W. Na- 
pier’s; 1714? G. W. Napier’s (no date to this edition, but 
from internal evidence about 1714); 1725, B. M., Bod- 
leian, and G. W. Napier (called the twenty-second edi- 
tion); 1728, B. M. and G. W. Napier (called the twenty- 
third edition); 1736, B. M. (called the twenty-fifth 
edition) ; 1741, B. M. (called the twenty-sixth edition) ; 
1748, Bliss, sale catalogue (called the twenty-seventh 
edition); 1755, B. M. and G. W. Napier (called the 
twenty-eighth edition) ; 1761, B. M. (called the twenty- 
ninth edition) ; 1771, B. M. (called the thirtieth edition) ; 
1781, B. M. (called the thirty-first edition); 1799, B. M. 
{called the thirty-second edition). 

G. W. Napier. 

Alderley Edge. 


Tur Fortrycate Yew (5 S, v. 376.)—This 
grand old tree was first described in 1769 by the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, in the Philosophical 
Transactions, lix. p. 37. He says :— 

“T measured the circumference of this yew twice, 
and therefore cannot be mistaken, when I inform you 
that it amounted to fifty-two feet. Nothing scarcely now 
remains but the outward bark, which hath been sepa- 
rated by the centre of the tree’s decaying within these 
twenty years. What still appears, however, is thirty- 
four feet in circumference. This, therefore, is perhaps 
the largest tree we have any account of.” 

Some years later it was carefully measured by 
Pennant, who found its circumference to be fifty- 
six feet six inches. The remains were again 
minutely examined in 1833 by Dr, Neill, who 
says, Ed. Phil. Journal, that the side of the stem 
then existing had a diameter of more than fifteen 
feet, from which he had no doubt that the stem, 
when entire, had a girth of more than fifty feet. 
Loudon, in his Arboretum Britannicum, vol. iv. 
p. 2079, has a figure of the tree as it appeared in 
1837. 

Decandolle’s rule for ascertaining the age of yew 
trees was founded on the measurement of the 
thickness of the yearly growth of wood in trees of 
known age. Briefly his rule was this: For the 
first 150 years a yew increases one line in diameter 
every year, after that rather less. Subsequent 
inquiries have shown that this rule is far from 
correct. See Bowman, in the Magazine of Na- 
tural History, new series, vol. i. 

Strutt, in his Sylva Britannica, has a fine en- 


graving of the tree, from which Loudon’s woodcut 
is probably taken. He gives, however, no further 
particulars, save that, the tree now being quite 
separated into two distinct stems, it was the cus- 
tom for funeral processions to pass between them. 
Strutt says of its age, “it is now impossible to 
ascertain it; probably its date is contemporary 
with that of Fingal himself.” 

The growth of trees depends on many cir- 
cumstances, varying according to soil, climate, 
and situation, and varying, too, at different ages ; 
so that any rule, such as that proposed by Decan- 
dolle, can only be regarded as a rough and uncer- 
tain approximation. Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 

“ As coARSE AS GarassE” (5 §S. iv. 465; v. 
94, 216.) —“ As coarse as bean-straw ” is a common 
Lincolnshire saying, and is applied both to persons 
and things. . BR. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Roperico Lorgz (5" §. v. 407.)—In an account 
of “ Newe yeares guiftes gyuen to the Queenes 
Maiesty at her highnes Honor of Hampton 
Courte,” on Jan. 1, 1593, the members of the 
medical staff with their several gifts appear in the 
following order :— 

“ By Mr. Docter Smith, A pott of Greene Ginger, an 
other of Orringe flower. 

“By Mr. Docter Gyfford, A pott of Greene Ginger 
and an other of Orringe flowers. 

“ By Mr. Docter Lopus, Twoe Handkerchers.” 

By this it would appear that Dr. Lopus was 
then the junior physician to the Queen. 

Atrrep Wuirr, F.S.A. 

West Drayton. 


Cuartes II. (5" §. v. 368.)—Carlyle, in saying 
that Charles II. was descended from Elizabeth 
Mure, was referring to a well-known fact in 
Scottish history. In the account of the royal line 
of Scotland given at the beginning of Burke’s 
Peerage, it is stated that King Robert II. married 
“ Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Adam Mure, of Row- 
allan, in the county of Ayr, and had, with other 
issue, John, Earl of Carrick, who changed his 
name to Robert on succeeding to the throne.” 

The Earl of Carrick succeeded his father as 
Robert IIL, and from him the line descended in 
direct succession through the five Jameses and 
Mary Queen of Scots to James VI. of Scotland 
and I. of England, who was the grandfather of 
Charles IT. 

In an old book entitled “ Historie and Descent 
of the House of Rowallane, by Sir William Mure, 
Knight, of Rowallane, written in or prior to 1657,” 
and printed for Chalmers & Collins, Glasgow, in 
1825, I find (pp. 44, 45) that Sir Adam Mure, of 
Rowallan, 

“ was also happie in his succession, his eldest sone being 





lykewise S* Adame, and Elizabeth made choyce of (for 
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her excellent buety & rare vertues) by King Robert to 
be queen of Scotland, being the onlie daughter of y* 
mariage extant upon record.” } 

he 


Probably Carlyle means what he says, for 
Charles ITI. was plainly descended from Elizabeth 
Muir. Here is the pedigree :— 

Robert II. of Scotland—Eliz. Muir. 


| 
Robert III. Annabella Drummond. 


James I.—Joan Beaufort. 

Sushes II.=Mary of Gueldres. 

James III.—Margaret of Denmark. 
Somes IV.—Margaret of England. 
James V.—=Mary of Guise. 

Queen Mary=Henry Lord Darnley. 
James I. of England=Anne of Denmark. 
Charles I.=Henrietta of France. 


Charles ITI. 
C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


THomas Dovstepay (5 §. v. 429) died 

Dec. 18, 1870, aged eighty-one years. 
E. H. A. 

(The Rev. Witutam Henry Wairwortn, Chideock 
Parsonage, Bridport, will be glad if Mx. W. Bucnanan 
will address him direct, relative to his query, ante, 
p. 429, on the subject of Housman’s Collection of English 
Sonnets. } 


Smakspeare’s Mention or Cuess (4% §. x. 
516.)—The late Mr. Howard Staunton, who of all 
men was surely the fittest to pronounce on a ques- 
tion involving both chess and Shakspeare, gave 
me his opinion on the matter, and, as one of three 
instances of Shakspeare’s mention of chess, quoted 
from King John, ii. 1 :— 

** Out, insolent ! thy bastard shall be king, 

That thou may’st be a queen and check the world.” 

J ABEZ. 

Atheneum Club. 


Tae Prayer Book TransLation oF THE De- 
caLoous (5™ §. v. 439, 460.)—I had thought that 
Mr. Dore’s opinion, that this was an independent 
translation, would be confirmed by Prof. Westcott 
in the History of the Bible. On referring to him, 
however, I find he does not mention the Decalogue, 
but he tells us (p. 367) that the Offertory Sentences 
and the Comfortable Words are rendered from the 
Vulgate, probably by Cranmer, and that the 
Evangelic Hymns are also an independent trans- 
lation, which gives probability to Mr. Dore’s 
eaien. C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

ul. 





American Reprints (5 §. ii, 223, 335; iii, 
178.)—I presume it is never too late to correct a 
statement in your journal. W. A. C., at the last 
reference, is incorrect in saying Mr. Beeton first 
introduced Uncle Tom’s Cabin to English readers, 
Mr. Vizetelly issued the first reprint in England. 
Unfortunately, there is no copy of his edition in 
the British Museum, but I apprehend that the 
Publishers’ Circular would prove the facts if any- 
body has time to look them up. Is not W. A. C, 
incorrect in referring to America as on the other 
side of the “ herring pond”? I always thought it 
meant Australia. Otraar Hamst. 


“Hotpine”: “ Tenement” (5 S. v. 309.)— 
The queries of Mr. Fisher may be shortly 
answered as follows. The Welsh word gafaeliad, 
a holding, and the Anglo-Saxon gehaldan, a hold- 
ing, are doubtless as old as the languages. The 
English word “holding” is used only in a loose 
sense for tenancy, and certainly never in Littleton, 


or Coke or Cary on the Tenures of Littleton. ° 


“ Holding ” was used by Shakspeare for the chorus 
of a song :— 
“* The holding every man shall beat as loud 
As his strong sides can volley.” 

“Tenement” is and was a legal term wide 
enough to pass a manor, or narrow and definite 
enough to carry a right of pasturage ; in short, 
anything marketable for tenancy. The relative 
term in the Irish language is teti, the Welsh tydden; 
certainly neither term so wide in meaning as tene- 
ment. They are more like, in meaning, the 
common acceptation of tenement—viz. homestead- 
ing. 

‘The Irish word ceile means a tenant. There 
were two kinds, saer ceile and daer ceile. Then 
there was bothch, a cottier tenant ; and saer and 
daer were prefixed to that word to signify free or 
base tenants. The general term for one who rents 
land, a farmer, is gabhaltus. See Dic. Sco.-Celt. 
Gabhaltar, a farm rented of a landlord ; Gabaltuide, 
a farmer. See O’Reilly, Irish Dic. Then there 
are such words as bes-tigi, maigin, digona, &e. 
These words, and everything in connexion with 
the ancient tenure of land in Ireland, are com- 
pletely explained in the valuable book, Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Irish, by E. O. Curry, 
with Introduction, &c., by W. K. Sullivan (Dublin, 
Kelly ; London, Williams & Norgate, 1873). 

Wituiam Gisson Warp, F.R.ELS. 
Ross, Herefordshire. 


“To Bar” (5" 8. v. 329.)—The good woman 
who said of the boy’s open eyes that “he neither 
winked, nor blinked, nor batted” them, was ob- 
viously intending to convey that he did not screw 
them up, like a bat. Her son, who warmed him- 
self by batting his chest, was thinking no doubt 
of the other bat, not the animal, but the instrument 
of pleasure which may be regarded as the natural 
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antagonist of the ball. It is certainly odd that 
within the space of a few minutes both these noun 
substantive bats should be turned into very quaintly 
expressive verbs. By the way, there is yet another 
bat. In my native Warwickshire, and I daresay 
elsewhere, the slaty bits of coal which will not 
burn are called bat. Whence this bat? A local 
etymologist conjectured that it was but another 
form of bad; but this is a quality I am inclined to 
predicate of the philology of this derivation. The 
word is a noun substantive, not an adjective. 
V.ELLL.LC.LV. 


In my childhood I well remember the expression, 
in reference to an ill-tempered horse or cat, “ Take 
care, he is batting his ears, and will bite, or scratch, 
you.” Batting in these cases was applied to the 
vicious compression of the ears so indicative of 
malice in all animals. Tuvs. 

Wilbraham’s Cheshire Glossary, second ed., 1826, 
has :— 

« Batt, v., to wink or move the eyelids up and down ; 
to bate is a term of falconry, when the falcon beats his 
wings in this manner.” 

C. D. 


Me. Srytzenick (5 §. v. 167, 296) resides at 
3, Devonshire Place, Exeter. F. T. Cosy. 

Litton Cheney Rectory, Dorchester. 

Recorps or Lone Service (5" §. v. 266, 
335. )— 

“1852. April 24. Died, at Sedgefield, co. Durham, 
aged 102, John Piles, for seventy-two years in the service 
of the Russell family at Brancepeth.’’—Local Records, 
1857, vol. iii. p. 305. 

J. MANUEL. 

Lapy Fennovutnet (5"§. v. 108, 216.)—The 
Gentleman’s Magazine (vol. xlvi., for 1776, p. 240) 
also records, under May 11 of that year, the death 
of “Peter Fenouillette, Esq., Hackney-road,” 
without any mention of his knighthood, though, 
from the similarity of the name to that of Sir 
Peter Fenouilhet, and the date of decease, it may 
allude to the same ex-Exon of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, said by Townsend, in his Calendar of 
Knights (edit. 1828, p. 23), to have “died about 
1774.” A. S. A. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The English Bible. An External and Critical History 
of the various English Translations of Scripture, with 
Remarks on the Need of Revising the English New 
Testament. By John Eadie, D.D. In2 vols. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

A scHoLARLY and exhaustive treatise. Dr. Eadie (by 

whose sudden and lamented death, during the past week, 

Biblical literature has suffered a great loss, and whose 


eculiar knowledge will, moreover, be greatly missed by 
is brethren on the New Testament Revision Committee) 
has produced a work worthy by its research and patient 
investigation of his position as a Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, 


It claims to be an external 








and critical history of the various English translations 
of Holy Scripture. Dr. Eadie shows on indisputable 
evidence that the vernacular use of the Holy Scriptures 
has been at all times the birthright of the various suc- 
cessive inhabitants of this island. The record of Gildas 
attests the burning of copies of the Holy Scriptures in 
Britain during the persecution of Diocletian, though no 
fragments of any old version in the Celtic dialects of 
England and Scotland have been preserved. Theodore 
of Tarsus, the Greek Archbishop of Contesbary, seventh 
in succession from Augustine, issued an “ Institution ” 
enjoining parents to see “that their children were 
taught to say the Creed and Lord’s Prayer in the vulgar 
tongue”; while Cedmon, a monk of Whitby, Guthliac, 
a hermit of Finchale, the venerable Bede, and King 
Alfred, promoted the translation of the Psalms, Gospels, 
and other different portions of the Holy Scriptures into 
the vernacular Anglo-Saxon. These early versions Dr. 
Eadie allows to have no immediate bearing on the later 
translations of the Bible, but yet these earlier writings 
have helped to mould in various ways the language of 
Czedmon and Alfred into that of Wycliffe and Tyndale, 
so that this Anglo-Saxon tongue is virtually the present 
English, and has “ been spoken in our land by successive 
generations for fourteen hundred years, and still lives in 
the power, character, and beauty of our modern lan- 
guage, gifts which have come down to us by natural in- 
heritance.” The real gist of Dr. Eadie’s book only com- 
mences with Wycliffe's translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
of which he gives a minute and lucid account, detailing 
the motives, the difficulties, the labours, and ultimate 
successes of its author. With an equal perseverance Dr, 
Eadie narrates the still more eventful career of Tyndale, 
till he expiates his zeal for the diffusion of the Divine 
Word by his martyrdom; and then, in succession, de- 
scribes the translations by Dr. Miles Coverdale and by 
Rogers, or Thomas Matthews, the publication of the 
Great Bible under Cranmer, of the Bishops’ Bible under 
Elizabeth, of the Authorized Version under James I. 
The Rheims and Douai version is also treated of in 
a sort of intercalatory chapter, while what may be 
called brief appendices to the chapters are set apart for 
the expressions of the author's regretful apologies that 
his own country of Scotland has done nothing towards 
the accomplishment of so beneficial and honourable a 
work. Dr. Eadie, in the latter portion of his treatise, 
boldly sanctions the work of revision at this time in 
progress by the Committees appointed for that purpose. 

Much information, carefully digested, has of late years 
been collected and published on the subject of these 
earlier versions of the English Bible, by Canon Westcott, 
in his General View and History of the English Bible ; 
by Prebendary Scrivener, in his Introduction to the 
Quarto Paragraph Bible, published at Cambridge in 
1873; and by Dr. Moulton, in the Bible Educator. This 
work of Dr. Eadie is, however, in considerable advance 
of these earlier treatises, and he may be said, by his 
careful references, patient investigations, and judicious 
discrimination amidst occasionally conflicting testimonies, 
to have produced what will prove a work of authority on 
a subject which must be always interesting, as connected 
with the great treasure (of which every right-minded 
Englishman is proud) of a translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, commenced indeed in tribulation, persevered in 
under exceeding difficulties and discouragements for 
centuries by successive zealous vindicators of the truth, 
and graduailv developed into the more perfected edition 
of our Engli-h Bible, now published in our English 
tongue, to be known and read of all men. 


Tur Rev. R. 8S. Hawker, or Morwexstow.—I believe 
that Mr. Jonn E, Barer will thank me for offering a 
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correction of a statement in the first of his interesting 
articles on the writings of the late Robert Hawker, of 
Morwenstow. He tells you, “ His ‘Christ Cross Rhyme’ 
was first published in your Freee \4~ & Q.’), March 11, 
1854, under the signature ‘ orwenstow,’ but it is 
written as if he had cant it - a book that he had 
seen.” No doubt it was, because the “Christ Cross 
Rhyme ” had been published at least as early as 1846, in 
Poems and Pictwres,a 4to. volume of selected poems, 
and Dyce illustrated Mr. Hawker’s “Rhyme.” May 
I add another remark? Because, however doubtful 
“queries” may be, “‘notes” should be as correct as 
ossible. Mr. Bartey says, “The life of this eccentric 
ut good-hearted clergyman, an occasional contributor 
to your pages, has lately been written by two well-quali- 
fied gentlemen.” He should have gone on to tell your 
readers that however well qualified one of them (Mr. 
Baring Gould) may have been, his Life was proved by 
the Atheneum critic to be full of misstatements and 
absurdities. x. 


ArncuZo.tocicaL InstitvTe.—June 2.—F. H. Dickin- 
son, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. C. Baily gave a discourse 
“Ona Collection of Drawings of Painted Glass, espe- 
cially that.in the Church of Long Melford, Suffolk,” of 
which he exhibited numerous examples, together with 
many from other places.—Portions of a memoir “On 
some recently discovered Britanno- Roman _ Inscrip- 
tions,” by Mr. W. T. Watkin, were read.—Mr. Henderson 
exhibited a Persian mace of steel, richly inlaid with 
silver.— Mr. Hewitt sent a small silyer hook and spring 
clip, once the property of Dr. Johnson, and suggested to 

a “ bib-holder.”— Mr. Jay sent some original letters 
of the time of Charles I., detailing the negotiations with 
the King at Newport.—The Rev. E. Venables sent a 
grant by Hugh of Bayeux to the Church of Torrington 
in the twelfth century,—and Prof. Westwood contri- 
buted drawings of a carved box-wood casket of the four- 
teenth century. 





Potices to Correspontents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

L. D.—We take the following from Knight’s Cyelo- 
pedia as the origin of the library of Trin. Coll., Dublin: 
“ The English army, which had defeated some Irish in- 
surgents and their Spanish allies at the battle of Kinsale 
on Christmas Eve, 1601, resolved to ‘do some worthy act 
that might be a memorial of the due respect they had 
for true religion and learning.’ For this purpose the 
soldiers raised among themselves 1,800/. to furnish a 
library for the University of Dublin, then recently 
founded. Their agents, coming to London for that pur- 
pose, found Sir T. Bodley engaged in making purchases 
for his intended library at Oxford, and conferred with 
him on the choice of books.” Subsequently, in 1656, 
Archbishop Ussher's library was bought by the then 
army in Ireland, and, in emulation of the action of Queen 
Elizabeth's army, with the sanction of Oliver Cromwell, 
they presented it to the University. The Fagel collection 
forms part of the University library. 


“Vavunien” (5° 8. v. 340.)\—Mnr. Cur. Cooxe states 
that * the Brit. Mus. Lib., 12330 b. b. b., includes, in two 
vols., 12mo., Vaurien ; or, Sketches of the Times, exhibit- 


ing Views of the Philosophies, Religions, and Manners of 


the Age, London, 1797, being an anonymous work, attri- 
buted to Mr. Isaac D’Israeli, but not mentioned in the 
edition of his works by his son, the Premier, in seven 
vols., although it may be the anonymous work mentioned 
by him in the preface as having been composed by Mr. 





I. D’Israeli, at a certain period of his life, when he was 
living in retirement.” 

N. O.—The “ Abbot of Unreason” and other like 
festive characters in Scotland were suppressed in 1555, 
The Lord of Misrule is not heard of in England after 
1640. 

H. H. B.—The author’s name has never yet been dis- 
covered. See “N. & Q.,” passim. 

Con. Cuester.—Many thanks; will be attended to. 

TeneEor (Ceylon. )—Anticipated, ante, pp. 159, 174. 

J. F. E.—Supposed to be in allusion to St. Peter. 

W.S. A.— The Shepherd’s Paradise next week. 

H. W. 0.—Anticipated, ante, p. 459. 

Wituram Winc.—See editorial note, ante, p. 478. 

Exanest WELLS.— With pleasure. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do net print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 





Just published, in ry 8vo. price 8. cloth, 


LD WORDS and MODERN MEANINGS; 
being a Collection of Examples from Ancient and Modern 
Rnglish Authors illustrating some Changes in the Use of Language. 
Edited by T. WHITCOMBE GREENE, B.C.L. Magdalen College, 


Oxford. 
LONGMANS & CO. 


London : 





i on sath in 1 vol. demy Svo. with 6 Maps, price 15a. 
ELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of Ancient 


Alban. By W. F. SKEN FE, Author of “ The Four Ancient Books 
of Wales.” Book I —HISTORY aad ETHNOLOGY. 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 88, a, Priness Street, Bebe (5 


Just pu blished, crown 8yvo. price 9s. 
ZESAR in EGYPT, COSTANZA, 
Poems. By JOSEPH ELLIS. 
BASIL MONTAGU PIC KERING, 196, Plosdilly, W. 


and other 


FOR PRIV ATE C IRCULATION AND SUBSCRIBERS ONLY 


Will be issued about August |, in royal 4to. (350 pp.), bound in 
cloth, at 32. 3a. the Copy, 


[HE MEMORIALS of the FAMILY of SCOTT 
eof SCOTSHALL, in KENT. By JAMES R. SCOTT, FS, 
Antiquaries. 

The Work is copiously illustrated with Ancient Memorials, Lan eS 
Monuments, Coats of Arms, and 22 Original Portraits of the ‘Period 
the sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries, &e. isereeey 
with Historical, Antiquarian, and Genealogical Infe amy 
contains numerous Wills, Charters, Deeds, aud Voluminous Corre 
spondence on matters of State and County interest, extending over 
Six Centuries, as well as Pedigrees of Families claiming affinity to, or 
as offshoots of, this ancient Sept. 

Subscribers’ Names may be sent to James R. Scorr, Clevelands, 
Walthamstow, Essex ; or to Messrs. Simmons & Borten, Shoe 
E.C., London. A detailed Prospectus forwarded on ‘application. 
Payment on delivery of the Work by Post-Office Urder or Cheque 
be required. 





Miscellaneous Books in General Literatwre.— Four Days’ Sale, 


MESES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. (Fleet Street endle 
on TUESD a ibaee Following Days. at 1 o'clock, ® 
large COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, han 
Keith Johnston's Royal Atlas, folio— Hogarth restored b 
Chauney’s Hertfordshire—Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage. 3 vole. ata. 
— Lindsay's Coinage of Scotland, Ireland, &c., 5 vols.—Leake's Nu 
——— Hellenica, 2 vols. —Gailh d, L’ Archit 5 vola—A 

n's Numismatic Works, 5 vols. 8vo — Knight's E pglish Cyclopedia, 
22 ‘vols, and Pictorial England, &c., 12 vols —Hallam's Works. 9 vols. 
—Johnson’s Poets, vols. —Voltaire, (auvres, 70 vol and other 
Standard Works of ou classes, Topographical, ‘Medical and Seientiée 
Books, Bronze Medals, Coins, &e. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 











